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NOTES 


Mr. Chamberlain might as well have left all of his 
Thursday’s speech at Leicester that did not concern the 
“new Triple Alliance ” unsaid, for all the attention it 
will receive from the public. Beside so momentous a 
proposal, which has in it at any rate certain elements 
of probability, nothing else could have a chance. But it 
must. be confessed that the idea loses some of its 
sighificance when we find an alliance explained as ‘‘a 
determination to look favourably upon the motives of 
those with whom we desire to be on terms of friend- 
ship.” It is not obvious why such a canon should not 
apply to our relations with every country. It may 
be easier for us to live on terms of friendship with 
Germany and the United States than with other 
nations, but surely we should desire to be on such 
terms with them all. Perhaps, however, it is not well 
to press home too closely words used to clothe what 
is at least a great idea. We will examine this idea 
more fully next week. 


The skilful advocate skates rapidly over the thin ice, 
but he leaves no part of his pond untraversed. In his 
spirited speech at Dewsbury Mr. Balfour answered a 
great many criticisms that have been levelled at the 
Government, but he absolutely ignored the most 
damaging, indeed the only one that has done the 
Ministry any harm. Why did our Government allow 
the balance of military power to be gradually reversed 
in South Africa, until such time as the Transvaal 
became indisputably the,stronger ? It is inconceivable 
that the Imperial Government should be so badly 
served as to be kept in ignorance of the enormous 
preparations which the Boers have been making for the 
last ten years. If the Government knew of these huge 
importations of arms, why did they not, long ago, ask 
the Transvaal authorities against whom they were 
arming? Quite apart from the franchise negotiations, 
why did the Government not strengthen our garrisons 
in South Africa until our military strength was at Teast 
upon a par with that of the Boers? 


These questions, which everyone is asking, Mr. 
Balfour ignored, not altogether wisely, for as we said 
it is not good advocacy to leave any part of your case 
absolutely untouched. With characteristic courage 
Mr. Chamberlain on Wednesday did not attempt to evade 
these criticisms, though he hardly succeeded in disposing 
of them. Mr. Chamberlain said he knew now that the 


invasion of Natal had been elaborately prepared for 
months, probably for years: but he asked, How could 
the Government have known it? We really fail to see 
what an Intelligence Department is for if it cannot 


_ supply the War Office with information such as this. 


Nor was it quite fair of Mr. Chamberlain to try and 
divide with the Opposition the blame of ignorance. 
A Government has means of information at its dis- 
posal which an Opposition cannot command. Mr. 
Chamberlain protested that if they had despatched the 
Army Corps, called out the Reserves, and asked for 
£10,000,000 in July, they would have been unable to 
justify their action to Parliament. That may be true, 
and shows one of the dangers of popular institutions. 
But the gravamen of the charge against the Govern- 
ment is that they allowed our military strength to run 
so low that early in the year, before the troops came 
from India, the Boers might have taken Natal. 


The bright spot in the Boer campaign is Lord 
Methuen’s progress. His success has only been what 
was expected by those who knew that commander’s 
capabilities. In one respect he has been especially 
fortunate in the locality of his battlefields. For 
curiously enough both Belmont and Graspan were 
camps of Methuen’s Horse on their way up-country 
in the Warren expedition of 1884. During the march 
Lord Methuen was in the habit of daily riding 
long distances to all parts of the neighbourhood 
through which he was passing. By these means he 
acquired an exceptional knowledge of the country 
between Orange River and Kimberley. No doubt in 
the present case, seeing the immense advantage it is to 
a commander to know the ground on which he is fight- 
ing, this experience has stood him in good stead. 


Arecent telegram from Sir Redvers Buller tells us that 
General Joubert has given a satisfactory explanation as 
to the white flag episode previously reported. Generally 
speaking, the mere violation of the white flag should 
not be too severely judged. The rules on the 
matter are certainly not always easy to apply, and even 
in a football match it is not always easy for an umpire 
to stop the play, when the opposing sides have become 
heated. A fortiori therefore is it difficult to stop firing 
in a battle. Still there can be no doubt that the Boers 
have committed gross violations of the customs of 
civilised warfare. Otherwise Lord Methuen would not 


have issued the protest he has to the Boer commander. 
As to the Boer circular issued to the Consuls, complain- 
ing, among other things, that we have armed the natives, 
the accusation—considering the efforts we have made 
to keep the Basutos quiet—is too preposterous to be 
taken seriously 
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The newspaper correspondents’ versions of the 
disaster at Nicholson’s Nek do not throw much more 
light on the matter, beyond. the fact that the supposed 
defection of the Cape: boys has to a-certain extent been 
confirmed. 
column should have been allowed to remain isolated 
from a force well supplied with cavalry, and but seven 
miles distant. But unfortunately instead of being 
engaged in these operations, the cavalry seems to have 
been mainly employed, during that disappointing day, in 
dismounted work rather than in their proper- duties. 
Indeed generally the most unsatisfactory features in the 


war up to the present seem to have been the lack of or 


the injudicious employment of cavalry. 


In a letter to the ‘‘ Times” on Wednesday Sir John 
Colomb protests against the habit of employing naval 
brigades to assist the army in warfare on land. Seeing 
how few chances of personally distinguishing themselves 
fall to our naval officers it may be doubted if those 
on active service will endorse his protest, which in itself 
is worthy of very careful consideration. But Sir John 
Colomb’s point of view may explain that of the Admiral 
in command at the Cape Station. According to com- 
munications received from the most trustworthy sources 
it would appear that the salvation of Ladysmith cannot 
be attributed to the energy and foresight of the Admiral. 
Whatever was done was done at the initiative of the 
captains of the vessels and their subordinates. 
Even the ships’ stores were not permitted to be 
employed in the preparation of the guns for use at 
Ladysmith and a much larger force both of men and 
guns than was actually employed might have been on 
the scene far earlier but for the unwillingness of the 
highest authority on the spot. We trust that when 
honour and honours come to be given to the deserving 
at the end of the campaign they will not be diverted 
from their proper direction. It should not be forgotten 
that our greatest seaman owes much of his fame to his 
judicious failure to observe signals. 


One of the chief objections to the multiplication of 
types in ordnance has hitherto been—especially on 
board a war-vessel—the serious difficulty of carrying 
about so varied an assortment of projectiles, ammuni- 
tion, &c. But with the adoption of the new 12-inch 
wire gun, this difficulty will in a great measure be 
overcome. The Admiralty have ordered four hundred 
and fifty of this new pattern arm, one hundred and fifty 
of which have already been delivered; and in future it 
is to form the principal style of ordnance in the arma- 
ment of all our battleships and of the larger-sized 
cruisers. The question of space will in future not be 
such a serious consideration. It will be much less 
likely that a ship will find herself helpless from failure 
of ammunition while in every other respect she may 
be efficient. 


Colonel Wingate’s little campaign seems to have been 
brilliantly carried, out; and, what is still better, there 
was no loss to speak of on the Anglo-Egyptian side. Up 
to the end the Dervishes fought with all their old élan, 
and now at last we may not unreasonably congratulate 
ourselves on the death of Mahdism. Certainly there 
could have been no permanent peace while the Khalifa 
lived. But now that he is dead, Lord Kitchener’s task 
in reorganising the Sudan will be much simplified. At 
present an enormous amount of work is thrown on the 
latter’s shoulders. For, in addition to being Governor 
of the Sudan, he is still Sirdar. Moreover, since the 
departure of General Hunter, Colonel Macdonald and 
others, he has also been in direct command of the 
Egyptian Army without the intermediate assistance 
of brigadiers. To such a glutton for work as the 
Sirdar, however, this is but a detail. 


The victory would hardly have been complete without 
the escape of Osman Digna, whose discretion in war- 
fare is Falstaffian. Like Fuzzy Wuzzy Osman Digna 
has generally been ‘‘shamming when he’s dead,” and 
in the art of running away that he may live to run 
another day he- has proved himself a master. He has 
surely broken the record for escapes. At the-battle of 
Atbara, Mahmoud the general in command allowed 
himself to be taken: prisoner. Osman Digna. distin- 
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It is however still inexplicable how this 
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guished himself by an overmastering anxiety to carry 
early news to the Khalifa. ‘‘ How fare the faithful?” 
inquired Abdullahi. ‘‘ Master,” replied Osman, ‘‘I led 
them to Paradise.” Osman; as Mr. Neufeld explains, 
had been doing this for years. The Khalifa was 
naturally impatient of these recurrent pilgrimages, 
‘“Why did you not go with them?” he said. Mr. 
Neufeld attributes Osman’s failure to ‘‘ go aloft” with 
the faithful to “his excellent eye for the field of 
battle:” he knows ‘‘an hour before anyone else when 
to make a bolt for it on a losing day.” 


Unseen by the world, much useful work has recently 
been done in the Sudan by that unrivalled pioneer of 
civilisation, the British officer. The Government has 
been a military one, and the governors of provinces 
soldiers combining in their own persons the offices both 
of rulers and judges. There has been no body of laws 
to guide: them, though a penal code has now been 
issued, of which no English translation is as yet avail- 
able. Cases therefore have to a large extent been 
decided by ‘‘natural reason,” and not by that “arti- 
ficial reason and judgment of law”—the distinction 
between which Sir Edward Coke so strongly impressed 
on James !. Thus complicated land disputes have been 
rapidly and no doubt justly decided by military judges, 
unhampered by the learning which might have made a 
Chancery judge ponder long over the matter. There 
are still occasional cases of slave trading, which in the 
natural order of things cannot be stamped out at once. 
Unfortunately the excellent start in the Sudan may to 
some extent be neutralised by a low Nile, which will 
probably mean less land under cultivation, and which 
may inconvenience the revenue of 1goo. Still if the 
natives are—as no doubt they will be—encouraged to 
work harder, the evil may, partially at any rate, be 
remedied. 


M. Delcassé’s great speech must have convinced those 
who still doubted it, if such there were, that France 
has a Foreign Minister worthy of her best traditions. 
We can give it no higher praise than to say that in parts 
it reminded us of Lord Salisbury in his happiest 
moments. 
Secretary’s irony in his exposure of the fanatics, of 
expansion for expansion’s sake. The “patriots” who 
have been clamouring for the annexation of Kwang-si, 
‘the poorest region in China,” which ‘‘ wants resources 
but abounds in pirates,” must have felt small after the 
chastisement administered to them. We may hope 
that thinking men of all parties who have been led 
away to demand impossible annexations by France 
because other nations have acquired territory of dubious 
value in China will take to heart the aphorism that it is 
not ‘‘national amour propre to be still hungry, even 
though sated, from the moment that others sit down to 
table.” The application of these remarks is not neces- 
sarily confined to France, though it may be made there 
with especial appositeness. 


Not only in China but also in Africa France possesses 
vast and undeveloped territories. The necessity for 
maintaining a great military force at home forbids 
grandiose schemes of acquisition abroad. The condi- 
tion of her new Empire in the Sudan will probably call 
soon for much greater efforts than have ever yet been 
made there. M. Delcassé hinted that the strain upon 
her resources, naturally prodigious, may on some day 
not dimly discerned reach breaking point, a fear which 
has long haunted the minds of the more farseeing 
Frenchmen. Nothing could have been in better taste 
than his reference to the Transvaal War and the 
Fashoda incident. With regard to the first he rightly 
pointed out that the Hague Conference had nothing at 
all to do with it. He very properly denounced. the 
fanatics who encourage the Transvaal yet continually 
predict its downfall and are cheerfully looking forward 
to make pecuniary profit out of English victories. He 
not obscurely intimated that the Transvaal Government 
might have averted war if it had made reasonable con- 
cessions. As to Fashoda M. Delcassé was in no sense 
responsible for that deplorable incident. It was. the 
work of his greatly overrated. predecessor M. Hanotaux. 


M. Delcassé may claim that. by the subsequent treaty ~ 


with. this country he. extricated. France from an un- 


There was a distinct ring of our Foreign _ 
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tenable situation and. actually placed to her score great 
territorial acquisitions. 


After this he may cheerfully face his accusers and 
ask for which of his good works he is to be stoned. 
He has made commercial treaties with Italy and the 
United States, and France would have been at enmity, 
if not at war, with both of these Powers long since if 
the Chauvinists had had their way. In short, save one 
inevitable rebuff, for which he had no responsibility, 
M. Delcassé can show his accusers a remarkable 
record of successes. The unsatisfactory state of French 
internal affairs during his term of office only makes his 
success the more striking. So long as even the exist- 
ing Republic can find such men to conduct its 
affairs it is impossible to despair altogether of the 
future of France. It would be well also not to forget 
that M. Delcassé has now held the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs in three successive Ministries and we 
may hope that the necessity of continuity in Foreign 
Policy is now a recognised principle on both sides of 
the Channel. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s hint to France as to the possible 
consequences of the insults to the Queen in the Parisian 
press will no doubt bring down on his head new abuse. 
It should however be said that the attacks of which Mr. 
Chamberlain complains are not general. The French 
papers that fought so finely for truth and justice during 
the Dreyfus affair have once again proved themselves 
to be honourable, dignified and patriotic. The ‘‘ Journal 
des Débats,” ‘‘ Siecle” and ‘‘ Temps”—by no means 
blind champions of England—have expressed their 
distress and disgust at the attitude of the gutter-press, 
while the ‘‘ Figaro” has condemned it even more 
severely. All four make a point of the Queen’s friend- 
ship for France ; all four protest that to attack her is 
cowardly, unchivalrous and base. All honourable 
Frenchmen, too, join them in this expression of feeling. 
The French Government would please the better part 
of the French public if steps were at once taken to 
prevent the further issue of the scurrilous publications 
now on every bookstall and in every kiosk. 


The announcement that Germany has definitely 
secured the concession for the continuation of the 
Anatolian Railways from Konieh to Baghdad and 
Basra, thus establishing direct railway communication 
with the Persian Gulf, will not be news to those who 
have followed what we have already said on this im- 
portant subject. Once it was certain that Great 
Britain by her own negligence and folly had lost all 
hope of the concession, it was obviously our interest 
to support the German claim, making at the same 
time certain conditions as to opportunity being given 
for the investment of English capital in the under- 
taking. Russia has been making desperate efforts to 
prevent the concession being granted and she has 
succeeded in diverting the line’s route far to the south 
of that originally proposed, but the endeavours to keep 
Germany out altogether have failed and the zradé was 
issued on Tuesday last. The Deutsche Bank is the 
nominal concessionnaire and the work is to be com- 
pleted in eight years. 


The new railway wiil be an essential link in the chain 
of direct railway to India and ultimately to China, which 
is thus brought into the immediate future. It is im- 
possible to conceive that when the railway is running 
to Basra any time will be lost in completing the 
comparatively short strip that lies between that place 
and Karachi. It is true that the climate is terrible 
and that Russia claims the exclusive right to make 
railways in Persia, but neither difficulty is insuperable, 
and with a Russian railway: running to the very 
frontier of Afghanistan nothing should be allowed to 
stand in the way of rapid: communication with India. 
There would then only remain the task of connecting 
up the Indian-Assam-Burmese railways and the exten- 
sion of the Kunlon railway to the Yangtse Valley to 
bring the Far East within very close touch with 
England. People: who do not know the Russian 
engineer and the Russian contractor talk of the com- 
pletion of the Siberian: Railway next year, but the 
estimate is unduly sanguine. 
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We have heard the story of Aguinaldo’s defeat and 
flight so often that it has ceased to stir our credulity. 
But, even supposing this good news to be true, it in no 
way disposes of the most serious problem which the 
Americans have to face. This is not how to conquer 
but how to administer the islands. The situation is 
ably discussed by the correspondent of the New York 
‘* Evening Post.” He points out that Manila has now 
been under American administration for fifteen months. 
In many respects the new broom would seem to have 
swept clean, but it has not led the Filipino to love 
American government. He is still a standing menace 
to his new master whom he regards as the successor 
of Spain. Clearly the vain twaddle about conferring 
‘liberty’ talked in the United States has much to 
answer for. It aroused hopes that can never be 
realised if the American Government is to retain the 
Philippines. On the other hand the daily vapourings 
about ‘‘a war of extermination” are not likely to win 
the affection of their new subjects. The Filipino in 
fact is grossly ignorant. He knows as much of 
America as the Boers of England and probably classes 
all white men together. It is high time that the men 
in the United States who honestly desire to take up the 
work of civilisation should assert themselves and 
show that they do not intend their officials or soldiers 
to be the moral successors of the Spanish. President 
McKinley gives no signs of adequately appreciating the 
gravity of the situation. 


In an age of progress, the official year books of 
colonies like Canada and New Zealand come as 
reminders that Greater Britain is forging ahead fast: 
The statistics of Canada and New Zealand for 1895 
just to hand are worth study for their own sake. 
In the last thirty years—that is since Federation— 
Canadian revenue and expenditure have trebled ; 
imports have doubled, exports have trebled ; whilst the 
balances in the savings banks have advanced from 
$200,000 to $34,480,000. All this has been accom- 
plished notwithstanding that the population has only 
increased by some 50 per cent. In New Zealand in the 
same period while population has trebled, exports have 
more than doubled, imports have nearly doubled, and 
the saving banks balances have gone up from a 
quarter of a million sterling to 5} millions. In Canada 
with a population of some 44 millions the debt amounts 
to only 453,000,000, whereas in New Zealand with a 
population of three-quarters of a million the debt is 
447,000,000. The year which these figures cover was 
of peculiar interest, because in Canada the tariff 
received its final touches in favour of the Mother- 
country and in New Zealand a system of old age 
pensions was inaugurated, no less than 7,487 pensions 
being granted down to March last. 


For lack of events of any real importance Ireland has 
been amusing itself with the adventures of Lord Emly. 
The original Lord Emly was one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
tame Irish Whigs who received a peerage for services 
rendered, and his son had lived to a blameless middle 
age without anyone making the discovery that he had 
ideas upon any subject. But the County Councils have 
quite upset him and forsome months past he has been 
making a series of silly speeches of which the Irish Lord 
Chancellor at last has had to take notice by removing 
him from the commission of the peace for Limerick. 
Direct incitement to riot and disorder in the shape of an 
attack on the District Council by a mob armed with 
blackthorns is not allowable in a magistrate even in 
Limerick and as Lord Emly’s only excuse was that 
his language was but a “rhetorical flourish” Lord 
Ashbourne had no option but to make an’ example of 
him. It is pleasant to be able to add that in spite of 
occasional exhibitions of incompetence or misconduct in 
Limerick or Mayo the County and District Councils 
have on the whole been working in a thoroughly satis 
factory fashion. 


The London Municipal Society did not hold its annual 
meeting this year in the most inspiring ofcircumstances. 
Wandsworth had just returned a Progressive and what 
chance had municipal subjects amidst’ the overpower- 
ing’interest excited by the war? For the time being, 
the public absolutely cares for nothing else. However, 
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if somewhat in the shade, the speakers were still able 
to be very cheerful. Certainly, they were fully entitled 
to claim considerable credit for the creation of the new 
Metropolitan local boroughs. Not only has such a 
measure been a prominent item in the Society's pro- 
gramme from the very first, but the actual lines on 
which the Bill finally went is due to the direct influence 
of some of the members of the Society to a far greater 
extent than is generally known. Lord Farquhar was 
perfectly right to put in the forefront of their future 
work the selection of good candidates to serve on the 
new bodies. They must, as he says, be common-sense 
men of affairs ; men with no axes to grind, and men of 
education. If these requirements are complied with, 
Sir Edward Clarke’s amazing ambition that old vestry- 
men should serve on the new councils will almost 
wholly be disappointed. Seeing that the real motive 
force of the London Government Bill was the desire to 
get better men to take part in Metropolitan local 
government, it is difficult to understand any but an 
opponent of the whole policy wishing that it should be 
doomed from the very outset to failure, precisely in the 
manner most dreaded by the ablest and also most 
friendly critics of the new scheme. 


The Bishop of London, with his usual perspicacity in 
matters intellectual, hit the nail right on the head when 
he said at the annual meeting of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching that ‘‘ there 
was no class of the community so hard worked or that 
had so much to learn as teachers in elementary schools, 
and it was most desirable that they should be taught 
in as intelligent a manner as possible.” This sounds 
satirical, but we are persuaded the Bishop did not mean 
it satirically ; and indeed it is but the literal truth. 
They are teaching who should be learning, and they 
from whom they should learn cannot teach intelligently. 
That is the rule, and it is because the University 
Extension Society of London makes an exception to 
the rule that it deserves support. It may be doing 
good work amongst its ordinary students, though we 
must take what was claimed for the ‘‘ continuity ” of 
their study with a certain reserve, but its real chance of 
doing good lies in affording the teacher-students the 
opportunity of getting something in the way of real 
education ; opportunities which the teachers to their 
great credit are not slow to take. 


Quite delicious in their unconscious humour are the 
proceedings in which a certain advocate of the superior 
Courts in Burma was struck off the rolls because he 
burned down the court house in which he practised. 
It was solemnly argued on behalf of the learned but 
peccant brother that the act was not committed in the 
discharge of his professional duty and therefore did not 
bring him within the purview of the disciplinary rules 
provided for the control of his profession. The High 
Commissioner charged with the decision of this delicate 
case was compelled to admit the force of this contention. 
It will be a relief however to the supporters of forensic 
decorum to know that by a subtle refinement of legal 
interpretation on a separate issue the Court was able 
to find that the incendiary advocate must seek his 
a ga place on the other side of the Burmese 

ar. 


Even in these days of open competition no more 
startling proposal has ever been made than that gravely 
preferred to the Indian Government by Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of Kadian—a well-known Mohammedan re- 
former. He proposes to submit the truth of all rival 
religions to a competitive examination under official 
control. Government is to call a public conference at 
which representatives of all religions are to give proof, 
each of his own creed, in two forms. (1) A demonstra- 
tion of the sublimity of its moral teachings (2) an out- 
ward and visible sign of its divine support by the 
performance within one year of some miracle transcend- 
ing all human limits. Precautions are to be taken to 
prevent imposture and the British Government is to 
pronounce the award. The Mirza, who claims divine 
inspiration, makes the challenge in complete sincerity 
and with such confidence in his cause that he offers to 
submit to crucifixion if he fails. 
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MR. BALFOUR AT DEWSBURY. 


T used to be said of Burke that he ‘‘ wound into 
his subject like a serpent.” Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
with casual confidence or indifference, disdains such 
oratorical aids as an exordium, and plunges into the 
heart of his topic at once. At Dewsbury he went 
straight to the Transvaal War, for which his audience 
were no doubt grateful, as that is truly the one subject 
which occupies the mind of the public ; very naturally, 
for it is ‘‘a military expedition without parallel in the 
history of the world.” But Mr. Balfour wasted time 
in answering ‘‘ the almost insane perversions of certain 
sections of the foreign press,” though in so doing he 
was only following the lead of Lord Salisbury at the 
Guildhall. The malice and lubricity of the French 
press might surely be ignored: vulgar indecency never 
requires an answer. No man outside Colney Hatch 
really supposes that the members of the Cabinet had 
any pecuniary interest in embarking upon this war, 
and it is undignified to argue upon that assumption. 
It is perhaps a rather less childish form of the same 
fallacy to assert that the nation at large is actuated 
by a desire to acquire the gold mines on the Rand. 
Of course the mines are the property of individuals 
and of companies, and it is not the habit of the British 
Government to confiscate private property, except in 
Ireland. A capitalists’ war this is sometimes said to 
be, just as the Egyptian campaigns were said to be 
bondholders’ wars. In a sense both assertions are 
true ; but in a perfectly legitimate sense. The invest- 
ment of large amounts of British capital in a country 
inevitably attracts British subjects, whose presence 
calls for protection, diplomatic, if possible, military, if 
necessary. In the Transvaal, as in Egypt, we have 
broad Imperial interests at stake, which not only 
justify, but demand, British intervention. As a matter 
of fact, there is more French and German capital in- 
vested in the mines than British, so that the war might 
with more justice be called a war for French and 
German shareholders than for ourselves. But it is not 
worth while arguing with people who believe, or pre- 
tend to believe, that we have despatched 70,000 soldiers 
to South Africa for the purpose of raising the price of 
Rand Mines. Equally futile (so it struck us) was Mr. 
Balfour’s elaborate analogy between Ireland and thé’ 
Transvaal. ‘‘ False analogy is the fruitful parent of 
error,” and there really is no comparison between the 
case of the two countries. 

The best passage in Mr. Balfour’s speech was that 
in which he answered the charge, made by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman amongst others, that the 
war was due tothe clumsy or provocative diplomacy of 
Mr. Chamberlain. This is a respectable criticism, 
though Mr. Balfour characterised it as ‘‘ the somewhat 
petty and querulous commentaries ” used by one or two 
leaders of Opposition. ‘‘ Do not believe,” said the 
First Lord of the Treasury, ‘‘that great events can 
spring out of petty causes like that, do not believe that 
two states like the Orange Free State and the South 
African Republic are going to risk their very existence 
because a despatch was couched in one set of formule 
rather than another, or was sent on one day of the 
week rather than on another day of the week.” 
Though this is a reversal of a well-known line 
of poetry, which teaches us that great events 
do spring from petty causes, we think that Mr. 
Balfour is in the right. We do not believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s style, whatever its defects, induced so 
cool and experienced a gambler as Mr. Kruger to stake 
his all upon one coup. Equality of rights was never 
even asked for the Uitlander, in those days: it was 
‘*immediate and substantial enfranchisement.” How 
easy, as Mr. Balfour said, to have checkmated the 
supposed war party by granting it! It is remarkable 
that Mr. Kruger’s sudden change of front synchronised 
with that of his tool, Mr. Steyn. Mr. Kruger played 
with Mr. Chamberlain whilst he was arranging terms 
with Mr. Steyn. Mr. Evelyn Ashley says it was a 
matter of £30,000 to the President of the Orange Free 
State. We donot know how that may be: but we 
remember clearly that Messrs. Kruger and Steyn sud- 
denly and simultaneously assumed a warlike attitude 
towards this country. 
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It is, to be sure, absurd to talk as if an expenditure of 
millions of pounds, spread over a decade, a building of 
forts, a training of artillery, and an expert calculation 
of numbers on both sides, had anything to do 
with the phraseology of a despatch. The ulti- 
matum was, as Mr. Balfour said, ‘‘a bold bid for 
empire,” cunningly led up to and elaborately pre- 
pared. As things have turned out, it is impossible 
to say that it was quite the gamble to which Mr. 
Balfour compared it. Owing to the perfectly inex- 
plicable policy of our Government, the Boers were 
until a week ago incomparably the strongest military 
power in South Africa. Under our very eyes they had 
imported enough ammunition to serve for a Seven Years’ 
War, and big guns of the newest Freach and German 
pattern. Had they declared war six months ago, they 
would have occupied the whole of Natal, Kimberley, 
and Mafeking, and harassed the frontier of Cape 
Colony, with little difficulty. Not only were the Boers 
conscious of being stronger at the moment than the 
British, but they had a comfortable recollection of the 
past behaviour of British troops and British statesmen. 
We have it from Lord Kimberley that the grant of 
independence after Majuba was due, not to magna- 
nimity, but to sheer alarm. If the Boers, unarmed 
and poor, could wring from Mr. Gladstone the Conven- 
tion of 1881, might they not reasonably hope in 1899, 
with their new guns and their increased population, to 
get rid of the British once and for all? It was a bold 
bid for empire, perhaps, but not a desperate one. In 
‘our rough island story ” the English have made bolder 
bids for empire. Another cause co-operated on which 
Mr. Balfour touched, the sinister interest of the 
Hollander gang of officials. When the whole govern- 
ing class is pecuniarily interested in resisting reform, 
it will only be conceded to superior force. And 
‘‘the old gang” would not admit that those who 
demanded reform were in superior force, nor were 
they until the other day. It is about time we dropped 
talking about the insolence and infatuation of the Boers, 
for they have proved to be foemen worthy of our steel. 
A comparison may help us to estimate their strength. 
We have sent 20,000 more troops to the Transvaal 
than we sent to the Crimea. The French and the 
Turks were with us in the war against Russia: but the 
combined armies necessary to defeat the Tsar were not 
larger than our present South African force. We do 
not wish to follow the bad example of some of our 
contemporaries in discussing the fuiure government of 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Provided 
the British flag flies at Pretoria and at Bloemfontein, 
we care not what form of municipal autonomy be 
conceded. But the Government should be pinned to 
Mr. Balfour’s words that ‘‘ once for all we must not 
only show that we mean to have our own way but must 
take our precautions that that way shall not be interfered 
with.” We quite agree with Mr. Balfour that war, 
with all its suffering, has its compensation. The present 
war has calied out a vast amount of latent patriotism, 
and has excited a very noble generosity, not so much 
in the wealthy as in the middle class—but that is 
another story. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


oh. war is at last beginning to assume a compara- 
tively cheerful aspect. But the fact that Sir 
Redvers Buller—contrary to all his original ideas— 
has thought it necessary to go in person to Natal 
shows how serious the situation must have been. 
Three separate campaigns are now in progress, the 
Ladysmith and Kimberley relief expeditions being for 
the present the most important. The situation of both 
is somewhat similar. Both are some twenty-five miles 
from their respective goals, and actions at Colenso and 
Spytsfontein may be expected shortly. Considering 
the length of the lines of communication, and how much 
exposed one—Lord Methuen’s—is, it is well that yet 
another division is to be sent at once to South 
Africa. More cavalry too is under orders to start. 
The Boer generals have received orders from Pretoria 
and Bloemfontein to concentrate their forces, and 
to strike yigorous blows. Happily our side is not 
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now in the unpleasant situation of having three separate 
garrisons virtually surrounded in Natal, as was the case 
last week. The main point of interest is what will the 
Boers, who apparently have nearly all their forces in 
the fighting line—and consequently no reserve to speak 
of—do if some extensive disaster overtakes them on 
their own territory ? 

To resume the general narrative. From Natal we 
learn that all was well at Ladysmith up to the 25th: 
and that on the 23rd General Hildyard made a successful 
attack upon a force of Boers which had intercepted 
his communications with the South. He had with him 
three battalions, 700 mounted troops, a field battery, 
and a naval gun. The result of his action was the 
restoration of railway and telegraphic communication 
between Estcourt and Weston. An advance was then 
made to a position near Frere—about ten miles south 
of Colenso—with the object of cutting off the Boer 
retreat vid Weenan or Colenso. Meanwhile General 
Barton advanced from Weston to Estcourt, and the 
railway was opened as far as Frere. The Boers, on 
the other hand, finding our positions too strong, are 
said to be attempting a retreat northwards. Thus 
considerable importance now attaches to the con- 
dition of the bridge over the Tugela at Colenso. 
If it has been destroyed, and the river is flooded, 
the Southern Boer force will find difficulty in crossing. 
Where that force actually may be, is a matter of 
doubt. It is possible that instead of attempting 
to cross the Tugela—one report says they have 
already done so—they may confine themselves to 
threatening our lines of communications ; and, though 
such a plan could not secure them any permanent 
advantage, it might increase our present difficulties 
in Natal. General Clery’s army south of Ladysmith 
appears to consist of three infantry brigades, five 
field batteries, one cavalry regiment and a large 
body of bluejackets, Marines, and Colonial Volun- 
teers. Dangerous and anomalous as it is for a 
Commander-in-Chief to identify himself personally with 
one unit of his command, the fact that Sir Redvers 
Buller is on the spot is calculated to relieve our anxiety 
very sensibly in that particular quarter. Of what 
General Gatacre is doing to the North of Cape 
Colony we know little. The country at any rate 
is not very favourable to Boer tactics. His advanced 
guard, a battalion and some mounted infantry, entered 
Bushmanshoek on the 27th, and his main body seems still 
to be at Putter’s Kraal. Presumably General Gatacre’s 
difficulties are great. He is in the midst of a Dutch 
population, many of whom—if reports are to be credi- 
ted—have already joined the Boers, and Stormberg 
Junction is in their hands. His force consists of the 
main parts of the brigades of Generals Fitzroy Hart— 
who has arrived at Capetown—and Wauchope. 

From the West accounts have reached us of a bril- 
liant week’s fighting and marching on the part of Lord 
Methuen’s troops. At Belmont after a five miles 
night march the first Boer position was rushed with the 
bayonet by the Guards, and capture of the two other 
positions soon followed. The Boer defeat was com- 
plete, and it was only owing to the lack of mounted 
troops that it did not become a rout. At 3.30 A.M. on 
the 25th Lord Methuen again moved northwards, this 
time with his line brigade, accompanied by a naval 
brigade, mounted troops and two batteries leading, and 
his Guards brigade following with the baggage. 
Near Graspan, some ten miles north of Belmont, his 
advanced guard came in contact with 2,500 Boers with 
six guns and two machine guns; and at 6A.mM. the 
engagement commenced. Our guns prepared the way 
with shrapnel, and then came the assault. The fight 
lasted till 10 A.M. when the heights were carried. The 
gth Lancers were sent in pursuit, but were too weak 
to do any serious injury. The naval brigade suffered 
heavily, especially in officers, due it is said to the fact 
that the officers, unlike their brethren of the Guards 
and line, carried swords. As much ammunition had 
been expended, and as the troops were tired, a day’s 
halt at Graspan gave all a welcome rest. Advancing 
once again the column reached the Modder River 
on the 28th. A reconnoitring party at 5 A.M. dis- 
covered that the Boers were strongly entrenched 
and concentiated. As the river was full, there 
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was no means of outflanking them. Lord Methuen’s 
account of the action however is by no means clear, and 
does not tell us on which side of the river the Boer force 
was. At any rate the battle was begun by the cavalry 
at 5.30 A.M., and an hour later the infantry attack 
commenced. The Guards were on the right, and the 
line brigade on the left, and the naval brigade assisted 
—we are not told how—from the railway. General 
Pole-Carew, assisted by 300 sappers, succeeded in 
getting across the river. The fighting was severe and 
lasted ten hours, amongst the wounded being Lord 
Methuen himself. Its result was that the Boers were 
compelled to ‘quit their position.’’ The troops during all 
this time were without food or water in the burning sun. 
As Modder River is only twenty five miles from Kimber- 
ley, we may hope soon to hear that Lord Methuen 
has reached the Diamond city, though at Spyts- 
fontein he is likely to meet with more resistance. 
Kimberley still holds out, and a sortie is said to have 
been made on the 25th. Up to the 2oth, all was well 
at Mafeking, and it is to be hoped that Lord Methuen’s 
brilliant victories will have the effect of relieving the 
pressure there. 

How grossly at fault was our initial estimate of 
Boer strength is only too well shown by the fact that 
they have been able to operate effectively at so many 
different points at once—at Ladysmith, at Colenso, at 
Stormberg, at Modder River, at Kimberley, at Mafeking, 
and at Tuli. That so far we have escaped a great disaster 
has been due to the grit and gallantry of our troops alone. 
The want of cavalry is more severely felt than ever. It 


‘has often been said that our mistakes of 1881 would 


not be repeated. Yet whathas happened? Sir George 
Colley had then no cavalry to speak of, and much 
the same thing has happened again. Sir Francis 
Clery’s advance into Natal has been delayed, and Lord 
Methuen has been prevented from turning his victories 
into routs thereby. It certainly was a grave mistake 
to have embarked the infantry first and the cavalry last. 
Horses require time for recuperation after landing, 
but infantry are practically ready for work at once. 
Delay therefore might have been saved had the cavalry 
and artillery started first, and the infantry last. 
However the remaining cavalry should soon arrive: 
so that we shall not much longer have to contemplate 
the unpleasant though unavoidable spectacle of 24,000 
British soldiers unable to make any appreciable headway 
against their foe. 


THE NEW ORDER AND THE SUDAN. 


HINGS are done under the Sirdar’s rule without 
much preliminary blowing of trumpets. Some 
word of a campaign against the Khalifa got into the 
newspapers ; then followed an announcement that the 
project had been abandoned. Thena telegram dropped 
in suddenly to say that Colonel Wingate had en- 
countered and defeated Ahmed Fedil; in three days came 
another which stated in the briefest possible way that 
the Khalifa himself had been driven to bay, defeated, 
and slain. How exactly it was done no one knows as 
yet—there is merely the fact to prove that the brain 
and hand of our military rule on the Nile have com- 
pleted smoothly and without loss the work which in 
four years has been carried through without a hitch or 
mishap. Civilisation has invaded barbarism, settled 
rule has swept over the body of anarchy, and there is 
peace in the Sudan. For more than a hundred years 
the upper country of the Nile, once rich and prosperous, 
has been the most ravaged land on earth. First the 
ancient kingdom of Sennaar weakened, and was raided 
from all sides; then Mehemet Ali went in to restore 
order but brought such another pacification as Carew 
brought to Ulster. Mere tyranny changed into 
devastation when a bloody account was exacted 
for the murder of Ismail Pasha in 1821; and 
then followed sixty years of rule by Turk and 
Egyptian, so oppressive that the rising which the 
Mahdi headed was amply justified. Gordon, it is true, 
had laboured for justice but what was one man in that 


~wilderness of peculation and cruelty? The Mahdi’s 


reign and the Khalifa’s have been painted black enough, 
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but they were no worse than what they replaced, 
Nothing short of a clean sweep and total reconstruction 
of society under civilised auspices was possible ;’the 
work of demolition has been done in a manner beyond 
praise ; and we have tabula rasa. To a certain extent 
the work of reconstruction has begun already ; Khar. 
tum is rebuilding among the oranges and limes that 
alone remain of its former being; Omdurman which 
grew like a crop of mushrooms and is little better than 
a pesthouse is being abandoned ; and a Mohammedan 
college is being established, not we hope to produce a 
tribe of Babus, but to enlist on our side what is best in 
the teaching of Islam. But the work to be done cannot 
be done quickly and it seems an appropriate moment to 
take stock of the materials and conditions. 

The ‘‘Edinburgh Review” in one of those articles 
which make us grateful that the quarterlies continue to 
exist in a thankless world, describes the country along 
the Blue and White Niles as it appears to one whose 
knowledge of it is evidently thorough. The essential 
fact is depopulation. Ultimately no doubt the country 
may be made to pay, but for the moment the first 
requisite, human labour, is lacking. There is rubber in 
the Bahr el Ghazal, gum on the Kordofan border, and 
immense forests along the Blue Nile—all of them things 
that have a value when they can be brought into reach 
of civilisation. The rich alluvial soil of the Ghezireh, a 
district as large as Wales contained in the angle 
formed by the Blue and White Niles, may yield 
great crops when there are hands enough to till 
it. But the first need of the Sudan is peace that the 
people who easily find the means of subsistence may 
multiply on the ground. Already it is said they welcome 
the settlement ; even among the conquered Arab 
tribes parents call their babies after English Generals, 
Kitchener Mohammed and Hunter Hassan. Of the 
negroid tribes who live further south, the Shilluks and 
Dinkas are said to be friendly and physically a fine race; 
further still, south of the Sobat, are the Nuers still as 
wild as hawks and flying at the sight of Europeans. But 
neither Shilluks Dinkas nor Nuers possess anything of 
value and their country as it exists at least is in no way 
rich. From these facts it is a plain deduction that 
civilisation must not be in a hurry. Itis a great deal 
too early in the day to talk of railways ; railways mean 
either forced labour—which is relatively harmless but 
which a large section in this country abhors on principle 
—or taxation which the same section approves and 
which is certain to lead to revolts. Then the killing 
begins again. It will be time to talk of railways when 
we have failed to utilise the existing road by water; 
when our science and appliances have proved unable to 
keep clear a permanent passage through the sudd 
which blocks the river. Police work can be effectually 
done in great measure from gunboats since almost the 
entire population is riverain. There is nowhere any 
head of resistance among the subdued tribes and a 
very small military force should suffice, with the 
road clear as it is now to Cairo and clear—as it 
certainly must be made—to Uganda by the Nile. 
To the south and north of the Nile Valley we shall 
have bodies of troops at a railhead and that should give 
us an indefeasible grip on the country. But if we do 
not need to spend heavily on a garrison we certainly 
should not grudge money to the administration which 
must be carried out by Englishmen and on Indian not 
West African lines. That is to say, work in the 
Sudan must ‘be made a career. The climate is at 
present extremely dangerous to Europeans from Sep- 
tember to January. Something may be done to meet 
this by discovering sanatoria on mountain slopes to- 
ward the unexplored Abyssinian border. But it is 
essential that we should get good men, give them ample 
leave annually or biennially—as is done in West Africa 
—and make it worth their while to stay, as in West 
Africa is not done. Men of this class will really 
establish relations with the natives and acquire their 
confidence and they will be competent to advise when 
further outlay is justifiable in order to exploit what 
natural riches the country possesses. But for the pre- 
sent money must be advanced. The Sudan was -re- 
conquered for Egypt and England by England and 
Egypt; throughout it the two flags fly side by ‘side. 
We contributed, though not extravagantly, to the task 
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of reconquest; we must put our hands in our pockets 
for the work of reorganisation. The Sudan, as the 
‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” contends, must for long occasion 
a drain ; it is not-fitting that the drain should fall upon 
the Egyptian fellah. And it-must not be forgotten that 
our position in the Nile Valley though amply justi- 
fied is irregular. "We are there not in fulfilment 
but in defiance of our pledges. We do not stay there 
for the sake of Egypt but for our own ends, and we 
can only justify our action by extending to.the regained 
Sudan the same benefits as our occupation has conferred 
upon Egypt. In the long run unless our policy all the 
world over is mistaken, the Sudan is bound to pay us; 
there is a great field kept open to our merchandise. 
But for the moment it is our duty, and not that of 
Egypt only, to provide the Sudan with asstaff of honest 
and capable administrators under whose protection 
trade with its civilising influences will enter, creating 
among these indolent peoples new industry and new 
energy by offering to them new objects of desire. 
Civilisation of necessity implies trade; it does not 
imply railways—least of all in a country where water 
transport is so widely available. 

But there is another and a very important thing to be 
considered. Two dangers threaten us in the Sudan. 
The one is unascertained, the power of those who follow 
the Senussi-el-Mahdi. Peace has been the teaching of 
this sect as between believers ; but the Senussi holds no 
terms with the Christian. This sect, impregnably seated 
in the Sahara, having access to the sea at Benghazi and 
thereby to provisions of war, has never yet harmed us. 
But it may at any day proclaim a Jehad against Egypt 
or against the Europeans in Wadai or Kordofan if they 
make their appearance there. However one may affirm 
with confidence that no organisation is less likely to be 
taken unawares than the Egyptian Intelligence Office and 
the power of the Senussi may be overrated by Mr. Silva 
White whose book ‘‘ From Sphinx to Oracle” is almost 
our only authority on the subject. The other factor, 
of more obvious menace and yet as we believe 
less menacing, is Abyssinia. Our frontier along the 
Blue and White Niles down to the Great Lakes and 
curving eastward to Uganda is everywhere valley land 
exposed to attack from the Abyssinian highlands. A 
hostile Abyssinia would be something much worse than 
a thorn in our side, holding this position of vantage, 
armed as we know it to be, and having a population 
whose habits render them irregulars of extreme 
mobility. But fortunately the key to the position is not 
Abyssinia but Menelik. We have reason to believe 
that of the Powers which so assiduously court him 
England enjoys most of his real goodwill. A similar 
impression however is strongly held by the French as to 
their own ascendency in favour and the one thing plain 
seems to be that Menelik wishes to stand well with all 
European Powers. He is no savage. He knows the 
strength of Europe and his own; he is deeply 
impressed with the example of Japan; and his first 
object is to weld his loose feudal State into a 
strong centralised monarchy. This end he has pursued 
by force and by clemency, as was lately instanced 
by his treatment of the rebel Ras Mangascia whose 
public submission with its subsequent ceremonial of 
reconciliation recalled feudal Europe. While Menelik 
reigns there is little likelihood of trouble : the serious 
question for our statesmen is, what to look for in the 
event of his death? How far is he ahead of his people 
in culture and discernment? Will his work stand? 
In the meantime while we have on our flank a sovereign 
with whom we can treat as with a civilised power, let us 
make the most of the opportunity. An unascertained 
border is the most fruitful source of quarrels. Steps 
will be taken, we trust, to discover how far Menelik’s 
power actually extends towards the Nile in the totally 
unexplored region between the upper waters of the 
Blue Nile and the Sobat; what is his frontier in Galla- 
land between the Sobat and Lake Rudolph ; and what 
claims we may reasonably prefer in those quarters. 
At present the provinces of Dar Fertit—south of the 
Ghezireh—and Beni Shangul (where there is said to be 
gold) are asserted by Menelik to be within his dominions. 

ainly we cannot admit this ; but the sooner we formu- 
late our wishes and bring the matter to a friendly 
conclusion, the better for us and for the Sudan. 
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ELECTIVE LICENSING BODIES. 


tages London County Council has once more illus- 
trated the danger and unwisdom of entrusting judi- 
cidl functions to a popularly elected body. The Theatres 
and Music-halls Committee goes into the facts of each 
application, examines witnesses, and recommends the 
Council to grant or refuse licenses with or without 
conditions. If the Council adopted the report of 
its committee, there would not be so much to be 
said against the system. The larger body insists 
on re-opening every case. Members cross-examine 
licensees as to their profits and sub-contracts in the 
middle of the Council hall, and move amendments 
to the recommendations of the committee in order to 
air their pet views about Sunday trading or drink. The 
speeches of counsel, who appear at considerable ex- 
pense for the applicants, are punctuated by cheers and 
laughter, and sometimes drowned in a storm of 
conflicting cries. The levity and indecorum of the 
sitting on Wednesday reached such a point as to 
resemble the procedure of a French revolutionary 
tribunal. With regard to Sunday concerts the Council 
has got itself into a ridiculous and illogical position. 
Its decision of last year was in effect to say to the 
licensee, here is an ordinary music license for six days 
‘in the week, which is all we have the power to 
give you, but if you open on Sundays, we shall 
not do anything to you, provided you do not open 
for gain or by way of trade. In other words the 
Council said to its licensee, you may break the law of 
the land, provided you do so in a particular way. 
Could a licensing authority take up a more absurd 
position? Putting aside the difficulty of ascertaining 
in each case whether or no a profit has been made, the 
only correct course for a licensing tribunal would be to 
grant the ordinary six-days’ license and leave it to the 
licensee to open on the seventh day at his own peril, 
the Council leaving the law to take its course. If 
the licensee should be convicted of a breach of the 
law, at the instance of no matter whom, it would then 
be for the licensing authority to consider at the next 
application whether the license should be renewed. The 
tribunal has nothing to do with the wisdom or folly of 
the law: but it should not assist in its evasion. 

Far more serious than the Sunday concert question is 
the manner in which the County Council has dealt with 
the licenses of some of the larger and more popular 
music halls, like the Palace. The Council has happily 
nothing to do with the granting or refusing of liquor 
licenses. What it can do and does is to grant a music 
and dancing license subject to a condition that no drink 
shall be consumed on the premises, or in the auditorium, 
as the case may be. In order therefore to get his music 
and dancing license, which is essential to his existence, 
the applicant has to bind himself not to apply at brewster 
sessions for a drink license. Since 1896 the Palace 
Theatre has had its music license regularly renewed 
subject only to the condition that there should be no 
promenade, and the committee reported that it should 
be again granted on the same terms. Without any 
notice to the proprietors, without any evidence or even 
complaint against the management, a councillor rises 
on Wednesday and proposes an amendment that the 
Palace Theatre shall only have its music license on the 
condition that no drinks are sold in the auditorium, 
which is carried. Here is a judicial decision relating 
to private property arrived at without evidence and 
without hearing the parties interested! The case of 
the Hippodrome is very much worse, amounting to a 
gross moral injustice. [he owners of the London 
Hippodrome, a new place of entertainment about to be 
opened, have spent £100,000 on the fabric and its 
approaches, relying on the renewal of their provisional 
license, to which no condition about the sale of liquor 
was attached. On Wednesday the Council passed an 
amendment to their committee’s report by a majority 
of one to the effect that no intoxicating drinks should 
be consumed anywhere on the premises! The Hippo- 
drome proprietors must therefore go without their 
music license or their drink license, probable ruin in 
either event staring them in the face. And this merely 
to gratify the desire of a single member to sacrifice his 
principles to save the consistency (!) of the Council. 
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We do not know whether the prohibition of the 
sale of drink in the auditorium will do the Palace 
Theatre any harm. What we protest against is 
the handing over of large pecuniary interests to be 
made the football of contending parties in a popular 
assembly, who play the game with the customary 
manifestations of excitement and amusement. The 
settlement of the proprietary rights of the individual 
ought never to be entrusted to any but a judicial 
tribunal, proceeding by recognised judicial methods, 
with no constituency to serve, no applause to win, and 
nothing but justice to administer according to the rules 
of evidence. So strongly do we hold this view 
that we would willingly see the granting of liquor 
licenses transferred from the unpaid justices to a profes- 
sional tribunal. Be that as it may, its power of grant- 
ing music and dancing licenses is used by the London 
County Council so capriciously and erratically as to 
inflict serious injustice upon individuals, and thus to 
discredit the whole system of popular licensing 
authorities. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


“Ts proposed foundation of a British School at 
Rome will be welcomed on all hands; and its 
advocates will probably be called upon to explain, 
not why such an institution is now required, but 
why so obvious a need has been so long neglected. 
The duty of assisting and organising the work of 
students in Greece and Italy, by means of Schools 
at Athens and at Rome, is now recognised by all 
nations with any pretence to civilisation and culture. 
The necessity of founding such schools is, indeed, 
felt by the Greek and Italian Governments, which 
only grant special facilities for study and research to 
students associated with recognised institutions of this 
nature. That English students should thus be excluded 
from the privileges and advantages enjoyed by French 
Germans and Americans is a state of things not to be 
tolerated in these days of international emulation. And 
the absence of such a school in Rome almost casts a 
slight on the friendly relations of England and Italy, 
just as the presence of the foreign schools in Athens is 
welcomed and recognised by the Greek Government as 
a symbol of international courtesy, and an acknowledg- 
ment of the debt of the civilised world. 

Perhaps some of those who fully recognise the 
necessity of providing students in Rome with a library 
and with skilled advice and assistance in their work 
may not see the necessity of a separate institution for 
each nationality. But, even apart from the difficulty of 
language, which would not operate, for example, be- 
tween Germans and Austrians or English and Americans, 
the educational systems and the requirements of students 
differ so much in different countries that it would be 
very difficult to find any common basis of organisation. 
The original Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
logica, founded in Rome in 1829, was international 
in character; of the list of original members a 
very fair proportion, about one-sixth of the whole, 
was English; and there are several English con- 
tributors to the earlier volumes of the Annali. 
But the English element gradually dropped out ; 
the French formally seceded; and the German element 
at length prevailed so completely that the Institute 
became, first in fact and then in form, a purely German 
organisation, supported by the German State. The 
seceding French formed a similar French institution, 
with a branch in Greece which was the first of the group 
of foreign schools that has now grown up in Athens ; 
while the Italians have not only devoted themselves to 
a thorough and scientific exploration and study of their 
own antiquities but have also made provision for their 
students in Athens. We English, instead of participa- 
ting in this great advance in many departments of 
classical study, stood strangely aloof from all such 
efforts until the remedy was partly applied by the 
foundation, in 1886, of the British School at Athens. 
After nine years of work during which this school, in 
spite of its scanty endowment, had vindicated for itself 
a recognised position beside the older and richer schools 
of France, Germany, and America, its efforts were 
rewarded and its purpose was officially approved by a 
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Government grant and by a substantial increase in 
private support. In order to place England once more 
abreast of her Continental and American rivals, what 
now remains to be done is to found a similar school in 
Rome. The Government can hardly refuse a subven- 
tion, having already admitted the principle in the case 
of the school at Athens. But it is mainly to private 
support that any such institution must look in 
England; and such support is sure to be forthcoming 
as soon as the need is pointed out and the method of 
meeting it is provided. 

The two oldest and most richly endowed of the 
schools at Athens, the French and the German, are 
practically offshoots of the French and German schools 
at Rome. The new English school at Rome, on the 
other hand, is to be, at least in its origin, an offshoot of 
the school at Athens. The two schools will, in a way, 
complement each other ; for the student who has traced 
the beginnings of Greek art in Athens, and seen there 
also the mutilated fragments of its highest pertection, 
must pursue in the Roman the reflexion of its glory, and 
seek in Italian galleries the copies of Greek masterpieces, 
or even sometimes the originals themselves carried off 
by Roman conquerors. And the student of Roman 
antiquities will also need to trace back to their source 
in Greece the artistic influences to which Italy and 
Europe are indebted. But the scope of the Roman 
school will be wider than that of Athens, inasmuch as 
the history of Rome and of Italy is more varied and 
continuous. The students will not be occupied only 
with classical archeology, but also with palzographical 
studies in the Italian libraries, with the art of the middle 
ages and the Renaissance, and with the endless treasures 
of historical records that Rome can offer. English 
students have not indeed been behindhand in some of 
these branches of research ; but they have hitherté‘een 
working at a disadvantage ; and the foundation of the 
British school will be welcomed by them, and will 
attract others to follow in their footsteps. Thanks to 
all these varied interests, the new school at Rome may 
look forward to universal sympathy at its inaugura- 
tion. 


AUTHORITY AND LITERARY TASTE. 


“] Maes well-known experts in literature have very 
recently expounded their views on the subject of 
literary taste. Mr. Birrell lectured at Edinburgh on 
‘*Ts it possible to tell a good book from a bad one?” 
Lord Rosebery, his chairman, followed with a wittily 
sceptical treatment of the general subject of taste in 
literature, denying most of the canons and methods, 
especially that of ‘‘ elegant extracts” which Mr. Birrell 
had obligingly laid down in order to enable his hearers 
themselves to become accomplished tasters of literature. 
Lastly during the week Professor Courthope, the 
Oxford Professor of Poetry, has been lecturing on 
‘* Law in Taste.” What they are all in search of 
is some principle of authority whereby each reader 
may range under the categories of good or bad 
everything calling itself literature. Is it to be inde- 
pendent private judgment, every man having equal 
authority with another to make the category of good 
equivalent to what pleases himself, and the category of 
bad what he dislikes? Lord Rosebery seems to leave 
the question in this condition. He takes his analogy 
from the dinner-table. A man finds out what he dis- 
likes or what disagrees with his feelings in reading, in 
the same way that he finds out what gives him 
comfort or the disagreeables of dyspepsia in eating. 
He tries experiments ; and another man’s experiments 
are no more help to him in the mental than they are in 
the physical sphere of operations. Literature is thus 
in the same case as other things with which we have 
to do. 
** And others’ errors teach us not, 
Not much their wisdom teaches ; 
And most of sterling worth is what 
Our own experience preaches.” 


It is apparently as hopeless, but not a whit more so, 
to get a standard for literature as for practical conduct. 
We must go about to obtain it in the same way, if it is 
to be obtained at all, fer our reading as for other things. 
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Private judgment must be surrendered in certain cases 
—for example let us say those of the four great epic 
poems of the world as mentioned by Professor Court- 
hope, ‘‘The Iliad” ‘“‘The AEneid” ‘‘The Divine 
Comedy” and ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Here we are in the 
august presence of authority to which we must bow. If 
we ask why there does not seem to be any other intelli- 
gible answer than that we are irresistibly bound to 
render our homage to that which has preserved vigour 
and vitality while other things in a mutable world have 
gone into oblivion. 


“ The voice we hear this passing night 
Was heard in ancient days by Emperor and Clown.” 


Some of us may not understand those noble qualities 
by virtue of which the greatest become immortal. 
Professor Courthope will speak in an unknown 
tongue to the great majority of us of the canons to 
which a poem conforms which satisfies the requirements 
of greatness in the art of poetry. It may be the 
majestic work moves us not; we cannot breathe the 
pure serene. What the eminent critics term second 
rate, perhaps gives us more pleasure than those works 
which ‘‘ have become part of the law of fine art.” Yet 
modesty, and the habit of deferring in so many de- 
partments of life to the authority of that which has 
established itself through the ages serve us here also ; 
and we must bow though we may not comprehend. 
The great classic is established reverently in the minds 
of many who never read him, as Voltaire said of 
Dante. Professor Courthope rather confuses his 
account of authority by introducing ‘‘ the universal and 
enduring consent of the best critics.” We never know 
who they may be; at different periods they give totally 
different reasons for admiring the great classic. 
They are sometimes as perverse and insolent as 
the Bishop’s young friends who would not read 
‘* Paradise Lost” because ‘‘they could not put up with 
Milton’s theology.” Oxford, as may be seen from 
Professor Courthope’s lecture, now does full justice to 
Milton as poet; but Arthur Clough writing from 
Oxford in 1838 said ‘‘ It is difficult here even to obtain 
assent to Milton’s greatness as a poet; quite im- 
possible, I should think, if you are unable to say that 
ou do not know anything about his prose writings. . . 
ere it not for the happy notion that a man’s poetry 

is not at all affected by his opinions, or indeed character 
and mind altogether, I fear the ‘ Paradise Lost’ would 
be utterly unsaleable, except for waste paper, in the 
University.” When Colonel Everard in ‘‘ Woodstock ” 
quoted ‘‘Comus” to Sir Henry Lee, Milton had not 
then become one of the authorities from whom the 
critics derive their rules of criticism; but the fine old 
knight knew great poetry when he heard it. Who 
does not remember his outburst of fury when he 
found the poet was the author of the ‘‘ Defensio 
Anglicani Populi” : and Everard’s reply ‘‘ You pressed 
me, you defied me, to produce poetry as good as 
Shakespeare’s. I only thought of the verses not of 
the politics of Milton”? But the great writers are as 
independent of the most cultivated of critics as they 
are of the opinions of the ignorant who fail to perceive 
their beauties owing to the badness of their own taste. 
In Professor Courthope’s phrase they become part of 
the law of fine art, they establish their authority 
by their own inherent virtue through all changes of 
human thought, and all variations of outward circum- 
stances. Rules of criticism are only more or less 
plausible reasons for submitting to the authority: the 
rules will from time to time be shown to have been 
mistaken ; and the authority itself will appear calmly 
surviving. So that the question of taste is ultimately 
decided by authority as so many other perhaps more 
important matters are settled. Bad taste and good 
taste are in themselves as vague as heresy or treason 
without reference to some authority. Like other 
authorities, the authorities of taste establish their 
claims by surviving the vicissitudes of time. The 
reader of taste is the reader who feels vividly their 
power and charm: the reader who is without taste is 
one who is irresponsive to their influence ; who feels 
no touch of emotion, and no stimulation of thought in 
their presence. We cannot get beyond this by any 
Aefinition of taste. In the case of modern literature we 
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have to refer to the same standard indirectly. Partly 
from defect of natural ability to enter into the minds of 
the great writers, partly through defect of education, 
most readers find their intellectual wants satisfied by 
reading which would not be tolerable if the spirit of the 
great writers were upon them. It is thus possible, with- 
out arrogating any individual right to have one’s own 
preferences dubbed good taste and another’s bad, to say 
that tried by this standard their taste is in fact bad. 
Without this standard it would be at least impolite to 
make any assertion about their taste at all. They are 
pleased, and it would not be for anyone else to question 
their pleasure. But with this standard we are justified 
in answering Mr. Birrell’s question ‘‘Is it possible’ to 
tell a good book from a bad ?” by saying, unfortunately 
to most people it is not possible. They have no stan- 
dard of authority. 


THE OSPREY. 


‘Te shooting of an osprey in Norfolk, on the orna- 

mental waters of Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy’s 
estate, not long since, enables us to call attention to 
the case of one of our most interesting British birds, 
now hunted by collectors to the very verge of extinction. 
The rare specimens which occasionally visit the old 
haunts of the species almost invariably meet with the 
fate of this Norfolk bird ; the first prowling gunner who 
observes them lets fly at them. And in this the 
osprey’s lot does not differ from that of other rare 
birds; witness the fate of the honey buzzard the other 
day which roused Sir Herbert Maxwell’s righteous in- 
dignation, though apparently he sees nothing to object 
to in the massacre of Muscovy ducks. With a little 
encouragement and intelligent protection from land- 
owners the osprey might again be a familiar feature of 
our inland waters; but in face of the fact that every 
stray specimen is shot down as soon as it appears, the 
naturalist who desires to see our country rich in varied 
feathered life may well despair of any such consum- 
mation. A few Scottish owners have done their best 
to preserve the species, and thanks to their efforts it 
still breeds in one or two of its North British haunts ; 
but it has vanished from England. Is it too much to 
hope that an appeal to English landowners may result 
in effective protective action with a view to wooing it 
back again ? 

It is not likely, even with the most widespread pro- 
tection, that the bird would ever again cover the whole 
extent ofits old range. It is a bird that loves quietness 
and seclusion ; and its former South Coast haunts will 
for that reason probably know it no more. But in the 
Lake district, where it used to breed prolifically, in the 
Broad district of the Eastern Counties, and several 
similar well-watered areas, there are still many remote 
and quiet places to which it could undoubtedly be en- 
couraged to return. Itis especially fond of well-wooded 
waters. Rivers and meres in woodland districts, over- 
grown islets, and similar places, give it the conditions 
under which it would flourish again if only the gunner 
could be persuaded to stop his campaign of destruction 
against every specimen that makes a tentative visit to 
our shores. 

In its habits of life the osprey, if it could be induced 
to return to us, would be one of the most picturesque 
features of our water areas. The effect of the presence 
of a few of these fine fishing-eagles about an inland lake 
is very striking. It has something of the hovering habit 
of the kestrel in its flight ; and its pounce and struggle 
with its prey is one of the most interesting sights 
imaginable. It is a noisy fisher, making a prodigious 
splash when it plunges, sometimes going clean under 
the surface after a fish. It has the spiked feet charac- 
teristic of the fishing-owls, and this feature gives it a 
very great power of talon-grip that occasionally leads to 
Homeric battle beween itself and its prey, in which the 
bird does not always come off best. For this spiked 
grip makes it difficult for the osprey to unlock its talons 
once they are closed upon a victim ; and although that 
is an advantage when a small fish is seized, it is some- 
times the reverse ; and instances have been observed in 
which the bird has been dragged and held under water, 
and drowned before it was able to loosen its grip from 
the Tartar upon which it had pounced. 
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Its destruction of game fish might be urged as a 


reason against the preservation of the osprey; and’ 


certainly it is not a desirable neighbour for salmon and 
trout. But that is not a point that can be urged against 
its preservation in such an area as the Broad district, 
where there are no game fish to be considered. A 
coarse fishing area such as the Broad district would 
certainly be benefited rather than injured by the 
presence of ospreys; since they would help to thin out 
the huge numbers of bream that preponderate in such 
waters. Bream, as a surface fish—in the early morning 
the streams and lakes are alive with shoals of them 
tumbling on the surface—would be the chief prey of 
the osprey in such areas, to the advantage of the 
fishing generally, since the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of bream in our sluggish coarse-fishing waters 
is a nuisance rather than a gain to anglers. 

Its nesting habits, again, should mark it out asa 
species to be encouraged by those landowners who have 
any care for the picturesque side of the wild life of their 
estates. An eyrie of ospreys would be an estate feature 
of a very notable kind. The nest is a huge structure of 
sods, twigs and grass, built as high up as the bird can 
find branches adequate for its support. A tree witha 
dead top and a lateral spread of branches at the live 
summit is its favourite building place; and there it 
spreads out a nest to the width of three or four feet, 
projecting outwardly so far that it is often impossible 
for a climber to get access to it. In the absence of 
such trees it will build in old ruins, and even on the 
bare rock in places difficult of access. The tree-built 
eyries are visible a great distance off: and have a fine 
effect upon wooded islands and forest-bordered waters. 
The possession of a stray specimen in a glass case is 
hardly an adequate compensation for the loss of the 
living creatures from our English landscape. We 
would fain hope that the better class of owners, 
to whom their landlordism is a trusteeship for such pur- 
poses, might even now, when the species is so nearly 
at the verge of extinction as a breeding British species 
that any such attempt must be doubtful in its issue, 
take such steps as may yet give us back so interesting 
a creature. We commend the osprey to the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Society, which we are glad to see is 
issuing a Christmas card of its own. The Society’s 
best chance of success lies in work amongst children, 
and the Christmas card makes an apt and graceful 
device for spreading the gospel of bird-love. That the 
design is good goes without saying, seeing that it is 
the work (and gift) of Mr. Archibald Thorburn. 


BELLONA IN OXFORD STREET. 


“} ae calt the play at the Princess’s ‘‘ The Absent- 

Minded Beggar, or For Queen and Country.” The 
sub-title is well enough ; but why drag in Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling ? He, in his turn, may drag in many members 
of the public, (though surely there is a gold-mine for 
the management which shall make its house an unique 
sanctuary from his poem ;) but anyone who is drawn by 
the title will be disappointed and, perhaps, resentful. 
For the play has nothing to do with the pervasive crea- 
ture of Mr. Kipling’s fancy. The hero is simply our old 
friend, the gently-nurtured, falsely-accused young man 
who enlists and takes his wife out to the war. The 
curtain has not been up for five minutes before we 
know him to be provident, chaste, thoughtful—free, in 
fact, from any taint of absent-mindedness. When, at 
the end of the first act, he is betrayed by the villain (an 
Afrikander) to the father of the heroine he is kissing, 
one feels that no one but a villain could have 
been so stupid as not to foresee that ‘‘She is my 
wife!” would bring the curtain triumphantly down. 
1 had some hope in the second act that we were 
to get, after all, a study in absent-mindedness. An 
acknowledged burglar came to the barracks, bent on 
being enlisted. His wife clung to his arm, sobbing. 
He shook her off very callously. I pricked up my ears. 
‘* Better,” said the burglar, ‘‘to die with a bullet 
through your heart than to finish with a rope round 
your neck!” After that, I gave up all hope of seeing 
Mr. Kipling’s creation across footlights. I felt that I 
had been brought on false pretences, and I was vexed. 
Mr. Kipling’s psychology of the private soldier interests 
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me. I am inclined to believe that the average private 
soldier is as Mr. Kipling represents him, and I should like 


to see him, with all his faults and his virtues, in the three: 


dimensions of the stage. Even the most vividly realistic 
writer on paper cannot make his creations so actual, 
so real to us, as might a writer for the theatre. The 
trouble is that writers for the theatre think first of 
the public, then of previous plays, then (if at all) of 
life. And so it comes that the only plausible picture 
of a private soldier has been made by Mr. Kipling. 
What a pity that Mr. Arthur Shirley, author of the 
Princess’s piece, did not make some effort to dramatise 
Mr. Kipling’s idea, and so live up to his catching 
title! He need not in this case have been afraid to 


make his hero imperfect. The public has already been: 


educated by Mr. Kipling’s poem to forgive the private 
his imperfections, to regard them as necessary, in- 
herent elements of his character. The lesson, the 
well-learnt lesson, of the poem is that one must 


not expect to find all the civic virtues in a good 


fighter ; that such tendencies as gallantry and im- 
providence are part of his nature; that if he 
were in time of peace a more exemplary person he 
would cut less of a dash in the wars; in fact, that 
Nature does not let the world have it both ways, and 
that men who are endowed with more than the average 
of one quality must pay for it with a more than average 
lack of another. I am glad that Mr. Kipling’s popu- 
larity and his popular sense have enabled him to drive 
his lesson home, eclipsing the vogue of two poems 
which had, as poems, greater artistic merit than his— 
‘* Let ’em all come” and “ A little bit off the top.” By 
the way, it is a pity that, whereas the reciters and 
singers of Mr. Kipling’s poem are innumerable, the one 
man who could have rendered it quite satisfactorily Has: 
retired from active labour. The Great Macdermott 
—I am, alas! just old enough to remember 
how Great he was — has withdrawn his incompar- 
able presence from the boards. Why was he not 
persuaded to return awhile? What a companion- 
picture to Cincinnatus at the plough: the Great 
Macdermott, surprised in the back-garden of his well- 
earned villa, and implored to place again at the service 
of the State that minatory forefinger of his, those 
polyboéphonous lungs! Mr. Kipling can receive no 
greater tribute than that his poem has electrified the 
land without the help of that other Great man. «°?": 
However, why should I be sneering at Mr. Kipling ? 
Reaction against him and all his works will set in soon 
enough. He will be not less under-rated than he has 
been over-rated, and then—then I shall be sorry I 
sneered. Besides, if Mr. Kipling had not, in the past 
year or two, been making a guy of his Muse, he would 
never (not having Tennyson’s extraneous gift for fusing 
Sunday School with Board School) have been able to 
make the mob caper to his piping and to force on it, 
incidentally, the sound moral of his latest effusion. 
Thackeray, another artist whose extraneous qualities 
saved him from unpopularity, declares, in the twenty- 
sixth chapter of ‘‘ Pendennis,” that he, like Warrington, 
is ‘‘ quite ready to protest ” against the doctrine ‘‘ that 
men of letters, and what is called genius, are to be 
exempt from the prose duties of this daily, bread- 
winning, tax-paying life, and are not to be made to 
work and pay like their neighbours.” I suspect that 
Mr. Kipling, also, would be ‘‘ quite ready to protest.” 
Nor, I fancy, would Thackeray have disapproved of the 
‘* Absent-Minded Beggar ” if he had heard it recited in 
the Cave of Harmony (or whatever the place was 
called). And yet, the doctrine of that poem is on 
all fours with the very ‘‘ doctrine ” which made him and 
Warrington so angry. For doing good work, the man 
of letters or of any other art is as poorly rewarded by 
his country as is the soldier in time of peace, and his 
very power for good work—that constant abstraction 
and absorption without which good work cannot be 
done—does disable him from performing well and profit- 
ably ‘‘the prose duties” of citizenship. He, like the 
soldier, is ill-balanced, lopsided. Nature has not given it 
him ‘‘ both ways.” He is a creature to be dealt gently 
with, to be forgiven many lapses, to be “‘ let off” many 
tasks which other men must be made to perform. Heis, 
moreover, a creature to be endowed, because he can- 
not earn, and because his efforts to earn are the de 
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struction of his work. This seems to you, reader, as 
to Thackeray, a maudlin plea. Mr. Kipling’s parallel 
plea seems to you quite robust and righteous. If Mr. 
Kipling had called the artist—and how aptly he might 
have called him !—an ‘‘ Absent-Minded Beggar,” and 
made him the subject of an appeal to you, you would 
not have given a single shilling. If he had said 

‘“‘ When you’ve had your glut of ‘ Nikola’ and ‘ Stalky’ 

the unclean, 
When you’ve chucked the bones of ‘ Dooley’ to the 
crows, 
Will you kindly drop a shilling in my little tambourine 

For a gentleman in slippers, writing Prose?” 
you would doubtless have sent even 7s tambourine 
empty away. And yet, is the artist’s lot not one for 
pity and homage and succour? Must not he, too, 
renounce and live hardly, be brave and obedient and 
enduring? True, all his labours he accepts willingly, 
because he loves them. He rejoices in his work. But 
so does the soldier in his. The soldier loves fighting ; but 
does that make him less a hero? The soldier who kills 
twenty men is honoured by you, rightly, for his courage. 
But the artist may produce for his pleasure twenty 
masterpieces, and you take ‘hem—if you take them 
at all—as a matter of course. For him whom your 
charity might enable to produce masterpieces you take 
no thought whatsoever. (I admit that, if you did, the fund 
might:be rather hard to administer discreetly.) And the 
mere notion that such aman isto be pardoned, on account 
of his power, anything which would be unpardonable in 
yourself—that is altogether outside the range of your 
comprehension. Yet Mr. Kipling can open wide your 
hearts and your minds and your pockets for the soldier.’ 
The contrast is significant. The art of warfare still 
appeals to you all; the fine arts still appeal only to an 
embarrassed few. Do not imagine that I think a single 
one of the shillings for the Kipling fund misgiven, or 
that I admire less warmly than you those qualities of 
courage and endurance which your soldiers are dis- 
playing. I am as much moved as you by the glory and 
horror of war. But my sympathy is. not bounded by 
my admiration of fine qualities displayed in actual 
violence. Art, too, has its heroes for me. 

I find that I have said little about the play at the 
Princess’s. Indeed, since it deals with the actual and 
present warfare in South Africa, of which the bare reports 
must obviously eclipse any mere theatrical version, 
| have little or nothing to say. To me, moreover, 
there is something unseemly in the act of watching 
a theatrical version of that terribly real thing which, 
done. with real bloodshed, is causing agony and 
desolation for so many thousands of people. How- 
ever, the audience, less squeamish than I, seemed 
to enjoy the play thoroughly. It is, perhaps, a 
very good military melodrama. It seemed to be well- 
acted, too. Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay had, as usual, an 
idiotic part; but he contrived, at one point, to show 
that he could act finely if ever a dramatist were to let 
him do something besides twist his moustache and call 
people ‘‘ chappies ”—has anyone, I wonder, ever heard 


the word ‘‘ chappies” outside a theatre? Miss Lillah: 


McCarthy played the heroine (admirably) in the old- 
fashioned convention. I have always held that convention 
to be the best for melodrama. If you say and do 
unnatural things, you ought, prima facie, to say and do 
them in an unnatural.manner. I remember a melo- 
drama in which the hero (Mr. Terriss) was turned out 
of his manor-house by the villain and became a pictur- 
esque blacksmith. The villain came to the forge to 
gloat over the hero’s fall. ‘‘A pretty thing,” he said, 
‘‘to see the squire’s son turning out new shoes!” 
The reply, ‘‘ Better turn out new shoes than old 
tenants!” has always seemed to me the type of all 
good lines in melodrama, and I have never been able to 
conceive that it could have been spoken otherwise than 
it was spoken by Mr. Terriss. But Mr. H. B. Warner, 
as the hero of this new play, half-convinced me that the 
modern convention also may be made effective. He 
said the wildest things in a perfectly natural way, and I 
was so amazed that for the moment the things sounded 
to me just the kind of things I might have said myself. 
At the same time, he never failed to get his round of 
applause from _the gallery. 


. So ingenious a person must, 
I imagine, have a rather brilliant future. Max. 
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WILLIAM BYRDE, HIS MASS. 


ANY, far too many, years ago, in an article 

- written for Mr. Henley, while he had charge of 
the now unfortunately defunct ‘‘ New Review,” I wrote 
(speaking of the early English composers) that ‘at 
length the first great wave of music culminated in the 
works of Tallis and Byrde. . . . Byrde is infinitely 
greater than Tallis, and seems worthy indeed to 
stand beside Palestrina.” Generally one modifies 
one’s judgments a great deal as one grows older ; and 
very often one reverses them. But this one on Byrde 
I still adhere to ;. and indeed I am as near as my nature 
permits to being proud of having uttered it so long 
ago. For on Sunday last, Mr. R. R. Terry, one of 
Byrde’s latest editors, invited me to the opening o 
S. Benedict’s (Roman Catholic) Church at Ealing, 
where Byrde’s Mass in D minor was given from 
the edition quite lately prepared by the said Mr. 
R. R. Terry and Mr. Barclay Squire of the 
British Museum; and there I heard one of the most 
splendid pieces of music in the world adequately 
rendered under very difficult conditions. I use the 
phrase advisedly—‘‘ one of the most splendid pieces of 
music in the world.” I am now convinced that when 
the New Zealander twenty centuries more or less 
hence reckons up the European masters of music, he 
will place Byrde not very far down on his list, and will 
esteeem Byrde’s Mass one of the finest ever written. 
Byrde himself has been dead for over three hundred 
years. One or two critics, such as Fétis and myself, 
have appreciated him—I believe Fétis called him ‘‘ the 
English Palestrina ;” but for the most part he has been 
left comfortably alone and held to be—like his mighty 
successor Purcell—one of the forerunners of the ‘‘ great 
English school of church music.” To have prepared 
the way for Jackson in F—that has been thought his 
best claim to remembrance. The notion is as absurd 
as would be the notion (if anyone were foolish enough to 
advance it) that Palestrina is mainly to be remembered 
as having prepared the way for Perosi. Byrde prepared 
the way for Purcell, it is true ; but even that exceeding 
glory pales befofe the greater glory of having written 
the Cantiones Sacre and the Mass in D minor. Mr. 
Jackson in F and the rest of the Anglican church 
musicians were doubtless very excellent persons ; but 
they had the good or ill luck not to be to any discover- 
able degree musicians ; whereas Byrde in his Mass in 
D and Cantiones Sacre wrote hundreds of passages 
that would not have turned Mr. Jackson in F and the 
rest green with envy, for they would not have under- 
stood them, but would certainly have won the admira- 
tion of any of the great German musicians. [n its 
way, as I have always held, the D minor Mass is as 
noble an achievement as the S. Matthew Passion or 
the ‘‘ Messiah,” the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, 
or the G minor symphony of Mozart, ‘‘ Tristan ” or the 
‘*Nibelung’s Ring.” It is splendidly planned; it is 
perfectly beautiful ; and from the first page to the last 
it is charged with a grave, sweet, lovely emotion. It 
cannot be placed second even to the Missa Pape 
Marcelli of Palestrina. It is the perfect realisation of 
the very highest aim; and neither in music nor in any 
other art can one demand more than that. 

The reason why Byrde has not until lately won the 
ho e he deserves is simply this: that the musical doc- 
tors who have hitherto judged him have judged him in the 
light of the eighteenth-century contrapuntal music, and 
have applied to him in all seriousness Artemus Ward’s 
joke about Chaucer—‘‘ he couldn’t spell.” The plain 
harmonic progressions of the later men could be under- 
stood by the musical doctors ; they could not under- 
stand the freer style of harmony which prevailed before 
the strict school came into existence. Artemus Ward, 
taking up Chaucer, professed his amazement to find 
spelling that would not be tolerated in an ele- 
mentary school; the learned musical doctors, taking 
up Byrde, found that he had disregarded all the rules— 
rules, be it remembered, made after Byrde’s time, 
just as our modern rules of spelling were made after 
Chaucer’s time; and as Artemus Ward jocularly con- 
demned Chaucer, and showed his wit by his joke, so 
the doctors seriously condemned Byrde, and showed 
their stupidity by their unconscious joke. They could 
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understand one side of Tallis.. His motet in forty parts, 
for instance : they knew the difficulties of writing such 
a thing, and they could see the ingenuity he showed 
by his various ways of getting round the difficulties. 
They could not see the really fine points of the forty- 
part motet: the’ broad scheme of the whole thing, and 
the almost Handelian way of handling the various 
choirs so as to heap climax on climax until a perfectly 
satisfying finish was reached. Still, there was some- 
thing for them to see in Tallis; whereas in Byrde 
there was nothing for them to see that they had 
eyes to see, or to hear that had ears to 
hear. They could see that he ed consecutive 
fifths and octaves in a way to all the rules, 
that he wrote false relations with the most outrageous 
recklessness, that his melodies were irrregular and 
not measured out by the bar; they could not feel, 
could not be expected to feel, the marvellous beauty 
of the results he got by his dodges, the marvellous 
expressiv of ../ music. hese old doctors 
may given, , being long dead, they care 
very whether they are or But 
the modern men who parrot-like echo their verdicts 
cannot and should not be forgiven. We know now 
that the stiff comtrapugtal school marked a stage in 
development of music which it was necessary that 
music should go through. The modern men who care 
nothing for rules—for instance Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky—could not dagwe come immediately after Byrde ; 
even Beethoven covl@ not have come immediately after 
Byrde and @weelinck and Palestrina (all of whom 
thought gething of the rules that had not been 
definitely formulated in their time). Before Beethoven 
—and aher Beethoven, Wagner and all the moderns— 
could come, music had to go through the stiff scientific 
Stage ; a hundred thousand things that had been done 
instinctively"by the easly men had to be reduced to 
rule: a as well as an art of music had to 
be built up. It was built up, and in the process 
of building up noble works of art were achieved. 
After it was built up and men had got, so to say, 
a grip of music and no longer merely groped, Beet- 
hoven and Wagner went back to the freedom and 
indifference to rule of the first composers ; and the mere 
fact of their having done so should show us that 
the rules were nothing in themselves, nothing, that 
is, save temporary guide-posts or landmarks which 
the contrapuntal men set up for their own private 
use while they were exploring the unknown fields 
of music. We should know, though many of us don’t, 
that it is simply stupid to pass adverse judgment on 
the early composers who did not use, and because they 
did not use, these guide-posts, which had not then 
been set up, though one by one they were being set up. 
For a very short time the rules of counterpoint were 
looked upon as eternal and immutable. During that 
period the early men were human-naturally looked 
upon as barbarians. But that period is long past. We 
know the laws of counterpoint to be not eternal, not 
immutable ; but on the contrary a short-lived con- 
vention that is now altogether disregarded. So it is 
time to look at the early music through our own, and 
not through the eighteenth-century doctors’ eyes; and 
when we do that we find the early music to be as 
beautiful as any ever written, as expressive, and quite 
as well constructed. There are, as I have said, people 
who to-day prefer Mr. Jackson in F and his friends to 
Byrde. What, I wonder, would be said if a literary 
man preferred, say, some eighteenth-century poetaster 
to Chaucer because the poetaster in his verse observed 
rules which Chaucer never dreamed of, because, to 
drag in Artemus Ward once again, the poetaster’s 
spelling conformed more nearly to ours than Chaucer’s ! 

When one hears the music of Byrde it appeals to one 
on three sides. There is the literary association—it 
revives instantly the colour and odour of the vanished 
sixteenth century and takes one back to the dewy be- 
innings of time ; there is the technical side of it, which 
is marvellous; and there is the purely artistic appeal 
of it to the permanent human emotions. When Mr. 
Terry’s choir from Downside Monastery sang the 
Mass in D minor on Sunday the literary appeal was ex- 
cluded. The surroundings were too entirely modern 
for anything of the sort. But though there was 
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thus undoubtedly something lost, one missed nothing. 
The splendour of the music was completely satisfying. 
The rendering was, with a few reservations, excel- 
lent. The choir, quite unaccompanied, sang in tune 
and generally with the greatest possible a ae 

. F. 


THE NEW ROOMS AT THE TATE GALLERY, 


ON Monday the architect of the ‘‘ National Gallery 
of British Art” sent out invitations to view his 
new buildings at Millbank. Sir Henry Tate has made 
this fresh and enormous gift to the nation with little 
noise and observation ; we are hardly so much as told 
of a Christmas present of new galleries bringing up 
the total wall space for pictures to a point exceeding 
that at Trafalgar Square. The galleries are spacious 
and well lighted, and but for a somewhat heavy and 
positive colouring of the walls agreeable in aspect ; but 
that is a defect capable of easy remedy. 

It is natural to speculate on the use that will be 
made of this immense exhibition space. The donor’s 
idea has been to provide at once and during his life- 
time for the gradual growth of the collection in long 
years tocome. Purchase, gift, bequest, the treasures 
of the Chantrey collection yearly poured in. 

**T see the walls and the arches ” says Leopardi “‘ but 
not the glory.” The Palace of Art is there, but the 
prospects of the quality of the collection are rather 
disturbing. I do not wish to say an unkind word 
about Sir Henry Tate. He has shown good temper 
and modesty as well as munificence in face of many 
snubs and criticisms, even abuse. He has persevered 
with a scheme abstractly most laudable, has provided 
for the nation’s art a palace that the nation did not 
choose to pay for itself. All this must not blind us 
to the fact that he has begun to furnish its walls 
with insufficient taste; the collection at present leans 
heavily to the side of vulgarity. It is richest in the 
common frivolous kinds of English painting, poorest in 
what is choice and masterly. Sir Henry Tate's collec- 
tion, the nucleus, even after a timid weeding is no better 
or worse than a dozen collections of what may be called 
the Agnew type, chosen for wealthy buyers by dealers 
from among the pictures of the year at the Academy. 
Its nature precludes any idea of personal taste on, the 
part of the buyer. Take, for example, the pictures by 
Millais. Would anyone who was an admirer of 
Millais, except as a big name, have been let in for his 
commoner stuff, such as ‘‘S. Bartholomew’s Day,” 
‘*A Disciple,” ‘‘S. Stephen,” ‘‘The Knight Errant,” 
‘*Speak, Speak”? Would anyone who felt the 
bizarre charm of the ‘‘ Ophelia” have put these 
potboilers beside it? No. He would have entered 
into a conspiracy to conceal from the world that the 
painter of this extraordinary work had ever been less 
admirable. He would have intrigued to get hold of 
pictures that give an idea of Millais’ powers at a later 
time as striking as does the ‘‘ Ophelia” for his first 
youth, the ‘‘S. Agnes Eve,” the “Stella” or 
** Vanessa,” if portraits like ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps” 
‘* Mrs. Heugh ” ‘‘ Mrs. Bischofisheim ” are inaccessible. 
That is an example taken from the very strongest point 
in the Tate collection. It is needless to insist on the 
weaker. 

The Chantrey collection is of very much the same 
complexion; pictures of the year, chosen by the 
Academicians themselves instead of by the dealers ; 
exceptional pictures worthy of a place in a national 
gallery are not many, and the general effect is given 
by works like Mr. Hacker's ‘‘ Annunciation,” Mr. 
Gotch’s ‘‘ Alleluia,” Mr. Draper’s ‘‘ Death of Icarus.” 
In his secret mind does the Director Sir Edward 
Poynter think that these are pictures to be crowned 
and set up before the young, these Byam Shaws of the 
day before yesterday ? 

The third block of pictures is a section of the Vernon 
Collection from the National Gallery. The same story 
is repeated here ; a few good pictures, Wilkie and so 
forth, but the fragment is like a Tate or Chantrey 
collection of the previous generation, less disagreeable 
in the ratio Eastlake : Hacker. 

One of the new rooms is to be devoted to Mr. Watts’s 
gift of his own pictures, most of them already exhibited. 
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These pictures are of a much more serious and am- 
bitious kind than the: pictures of the year in the other 
collections. Mr. Watts has had the ambition in our 
day to bea painter in the grand style. At times he has 
nearly succeeded. But the moral of the collection now 
housed at Millbank is that no national gallery ought to 
accept gifts from a painter. Pictures ought to be paid 
for; the price acting as a convenient obstacle against 
hasty inclusion until immortality has been more securely 
proved than by the artist’s own estimate. 

To sum up, the gallery has been sadly choked at the 
start by all these hasty generosities. Sir Henry Tate 
has really two aims in view, and they are incompatible. 
The first, proclaimed by the title of his gallery, is that 
of establishing a branch of the National Gallery for the 
English school. The second is to ‘‘ enqourage English 
(‘British’) art.” This is what the Chantrey Fund 
administrators are supposed to do, and a nice mess they 
have made of it. It would be much better to give the 
money in prizes instead of taking over pictures most of 
which must remain a burden for gallery curators to the 
end of time. The ‘‘ encouragement of art” public or 
private is apt to be a most mischievous proceeding. 
Public bodies ought never to ‘‘ encourage art” by buy- 
ing odd pictures and statues. ‘ If they want to have 
buildings decorated by painting or sculpture let them 
give commissions for these embellishments to painters 
and scu!ptors as they do to architects, because they want 
the decoration, not with a sentimental idea of encouraging 
artists. God forbid that our Government should ever 
take to buying pictures and sculpture of the year, as 
they do in France, and devastating provincial museums 
withthe results. Nor should rich private gentlemen 
‘‘encourage art” by making picture collections unless 
they feel that the art encourages themselves so much 
that they are handsomely paid for their money. This 
semi-philanthropic activity, like most charities, merely 
creates a business-like class of recipients, otherwise 
superfluous. Pictures are painted for this purpose, and 
what is more, the genuine picture lover and buyer is 
extinguished because prices are encouraged more 
widely than artists, are put up all round on the chance 
of the millionaire being caught. The ‘‘ encouragement 
of art” is a phrase that covers the dealer’s ideal of 
Conitiecting the vanity of the man who does not care for 
pictures with the dexterity of the painter who can 


produce what the other may persuade himself it is | 


public-spirited to buy. 

Now it would be really admirable on the part of Sir 
Henry Tate, reasonable as he has already shown him- 
self, if he were to make one more sacrifice of his ideas 
and give up the doubtful business of encouraging living 
artists, or, while continuing to do that privately, dedi- 
cate his ‘‘ National Gallery” to its proper use. Here is 
a gallery created at a blow that would house the whole 
English section of the old National Gallery with space 
for a long future. Inits basements there is well enough 
lit space for the retirement of pictures that must be 
condemned as time goes on, and access for new works 
should be made as stringent as at Trafalgar Square. 
Even if Hogarth, the portrait masters, Wilson, Morland, 
Ward, the matchless Cromes and Cotman, the Turner 
gallery were at present left behind, the modern English 
gallery would find its honour in representing the three 
chief additions (Turner always excepted) made to the 
general stock of art by this country in the present 
century. These are Constable, Alfred Stevens and the 
Preraphaelites. 

Constable is at present distributed between Trafalgar 
Square and South Kensington. Both places ought to 
be glad to sort him out to the new and roomy galleries, 
but Kensington alone could give Millbank the superb 
sketch for the ‘‘ Leaping Horse” several pictures and a 
host of studies to add to the one or two already there. 
Cecil Lawson’s magnificent ‘‘ August Moon,” already 
sent from Trafalgar Square, might be placed with these. 

For a Preraphaelite Gallery there is already a nucleus. 
To the ‘‘Ophelia” Trafalgar Square has added three 
Rossettis and a Madox Brown, and to the ‘‘ Order of 
Release” has added the ‘‘Derby Day” and other 
pictures. Kensington might add some water-colours 
by Burne Jones and some drawings pending the pur- 
chase of a picture. 

For a Stevens Gallery there is at least a nest egg. 
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Mr. Holroyd has restretched the great cartoon for the 
‘* Isaiah at S. Paul’s given. by Mr. Legros and this is 
shortly to be hung. Is it impossible to arrange that 
the models of Stevens’ sculpture, now crowded up in 
the immense collections of. Kensington, should be 
decently arranged here, and that the completest English 
artist of all time should be treated with a measure of 
the honours that have been lavished on so many triflers ? 
Mr. Stannus would surely allow the horse and rider 
to come from the vaults of S. Paul’s? That 
would make the centre-piece. At the ends would 
be arranged the models for the Duke’s monu- 
ment, for the Exhibition monument, and that for 
the dome of S. Paul’s, if the authorities would let it 
come on permanent loan from their dusty loft. The 
middle of one wall would be occupied by the cartoon, 
that of the other by the model of the Dorchester House 
chimneypiece, and the rest of the wall space filled with 
smaller models, drawings, designs and photographs. 
With our one great sculptor thus installed it would be 
possible to regard with greater equanimity the figures 
and groups now accumulating in the court. Till the 
master comes they have the air of a servants’ hall let 
loose. Let us show the foreign visitor that this is not 
all. But I check my pen. I would make these sug- 
gestions with as little heat and offence as the case 
allows, not knowing what impossibilities of prejudice 
and red tape may stand in the way of the most obviously 
desirable changes, not knowing even whether the 


suggestion may increase or lessen the difficulties. 
D. S. M. 


FINANCE. 


S the name of the SarurpAy Review has_ been 
introduced into the proceedings of the Indus- 
trial Contract Corporation Limited in connexion with 
certain ‘‘friendly notices” and the distribution of 
asum of £3,895 for ‘‘ publicity,” it may be desirable 
to state, for the information of all our readers and in 
simple justice to ourselves, that the proprietary con- 
trol, editorship, and management of this Review have 
been entirely changed since the events referred to in 
the action. 


We have had another week of poor business on the 
Stock Exchange and the general tone has again been 
The news from the seat of war has been 
satisfactory enough, at any rate as regards Lord 
Methuen’s column, and the cable telling of a big 
engagement on the Modder River imparted quite a 
cheerful feeling to the House on Wednesday. But the 
effect was short-lived, and the advance in prices induced 
thereby was lost the next day. The influence which 
nullified the effects of this and the preceding engage- 
ments of the Kimberley relief column was dear money 
—an influence which promises to restrict dealings for 
some time still to come. Although opinion on the 
subject of a rise in the Bank-rate was divided, the 
majority thought an advance more than probable, and 
there was no surprise, therefore, when the announce- 
ment was made on Thursday, after an unusually pro- 
longed deliberation, that the rate would be 6 per cent. 
We have not had a 6 per cent. rate since the end of 
1890, when it was put up on the eve of the Baring 
crisis. Conditions now are very different from what 
they were then, and result from active trade coupled 
with the war. A 5 per cent. Bank-rate has failed to 
attract gold from abroad, and it is probable that the 
Bank directors were influenced in their action by the 
knowledge of forthcoming demands and by the con- 
sciousness of the urgent necessity of maintaining the 
reserve, more especially in view of the fact that the 
Government must soon be in need of more money for 
the prosecution of the war. 


The Bank return shows a decrease of £1,077,000 in 
the reserve, and at 41} per cent. the ratio to liabilities 
is nearly two points lower on the week. This showing, 
with further gold withdrawals in prospect, made it 
imperative that something should be done. The 


reserve is dangerously low: it amounts to £ 19,335,749 
against £20,412,645 last week and £21,818,598 last 
year.. The return shows an increase of £294,000 in 
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the note circulation, and a decrease of £783,000 in 
the stock of coin and bullion. Seeing that the with- 
drawals for abroad during the week amounted to 
£918,000, it is clear that money has been coming 
-back from the country. The only other features of a 
very poor return are the increase of £762,000 under 
“Other Securities,” referable to market borrowings 
from the Bank ; and the decrease of £600,000 in Public 
Depusits. The weakness of Consols has again been 
marked, and it is significant of present conditions 
in the money market that over 6 per cent. contango 
was charged this week. Investors might be advised 
to pay some attention to Consols. They will pro- 
bably go lower, but when the stringency has passed 
they will certainly go higher, and even at present quota- 
tions they cannot be regarded as dear, from the invest- 
ment point of view. 


In Home Railways there is singularly little to note. 
The tone here has been variable but fairly steady, taking 
the market as a whole, though money has been a 
blighting influence of much force. There has been 
some selling of North Easterns by holders who fancy 
the new issue. Chathams have been very firm, having 
regard to the small amount of business going about. 
The Brighton market has been upset, though not to 
any appreciable extent, by the renewal of talk pointing 
to an electric line from Croydon to Brighton. 
This time the mame of Mr. Carnegie has been 
added to the rumour—which, by the way, may 
be taken for what it is worth. Central London 
shares have again received some attention on traffic 
expectations after the opening of the line. It is pointed 
out that the service will be a two-minute one, each 
train carrying 350 passengers. On this basis, the traffic 
might reach over 10,c0o an hour, and this would pay 
remarkably well. The estimate may perhaps sound 
too sanguine, but from the very situation of the line 
the traffic is certain to be great and if the average 
should not exceed one-half the number given, the return 
will still suffice to pay 4 or 5 per cent. Everything the 
line makes will go to the shareholders, all the promo- 
tion money having been paid in the construction of the 
railway. The position of Home Railways as a whole is 
shown by the traffic returns of this past week to be 
exceedingly healthy. The solitary tine which does not 
report an increase is the District, which is £60 to the 
bad. The Great Western again heads the list of 
increases with £18,360, bringing its total for the half- 
year to date to £421,090, and we would emphasise 
our remarks as to the merits of the company’s stock at 
present prices. Second on the list of increases is the 
North-Western with £14,126 on the week, and this is 
followed by the Great Central with £6,821 ; the North- 
Eastern with £6,701 ; the South-Western with £6,537 
and the Great Eastern with £5,072. The Brighton, 
North British, Great Northern, Caledonian, and Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire have also meritorious increases to 
report, and there is every likelihood, the trade move- 
ment continuing brisk, that the good showing will be 
maintained until the end of the year. 


American railroads have been one of the best markets 
in all the House, and have really enjoyed a fair measure 
of active dealing. Thanks to the Government purchases 
of bonds—over $13,000,000 having been taken up to 
date out of the $25,000,000 which Mr. Secretary Gage 
expressed his willingness to buy—the last Associated 
Bank statement showed a decided improvement in 
the monetary position, and though Wall Street 
has been closed for one day this week, that 
market has compensated for the inattention of the 
English investor towards American rails. Among the 
more prominent features are Baltimore and Ohios, which 
have advanced for reasons that are still obscure, 
though the manipulators may be supposed to know the 
oe they are playing. Leading officials of the 

ennsylvania Railroad are stated by cable to have 
** scornfully discredited ” the reports that their company 
was making purchases of Baltimore stock for purposes 
of control. Our anticipation of a smart advance in 
Chesapeakes has been justified by the event. Unions 
and thern Pacifics are spoken of as stocks which 
are likely to advance further, but they are already high. 
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In Canadian Railways there is nothing to note beyond 
the Canadian Pacific revenue statement, which shows an 
increase of $155,000 in net income for October, and 
brings the improvement for the year to date to 
$1,500,000, a really creditable total. When conditions 
are more auspicious, there should be a rise in the 
company’s stock. The Grand Trunk statement shows 
an increase of over £15,000, but the market is not 
pleased with this, having expected about £3,000 more. 


The carry-over this week revealed the existence of a 
bull account considerably larger than was generally 
expected, and as was inevitable with money dear, 
rates ruled high. In mines the general South African 
rate was 7—10 per cent. and the Westralian 8—10 per 
cent. The adjustment showed no very striking change 
in these markets. Money told against operations, and 
the war news was scanty and unimportant down toa 
day or two before the carry-over. The best that can be 
said for South Africans is that they held their own very 
well under circumstances not particularly encouraging. 
Rand Mines were made up over a point to the 
good. The feature of this section, however, was the 
activity of Rhodesians, and though making-up prices 
were below the best points reached, there is still an 
advance almost all along theline. Matabele Reefs show 
a gain of over 2, West Nicholsons and Rhodesia Ex- 
plorations are more than a point better, and Chartereds, 
V.V. Gwandas, and Geelongs are also higher. 
In Westralians the movements were few and irregu- 
lar, and while Ivanhoes, Horseshoes, and British 
Westralians were all carried over higher, Lake Views 
show a fall of }, and Associateds among others were also 
lower. 


Mines during this week have been an unusually un- 
interesting market. The defeat of 8,000 Boers by Lord 
Methuen’s force was of course a good influence, and on 
Wednesday there was a marked improvement, which 
was general. This was not maintained, however, the 
monetary outlook operating like a wet blanket and 
depressing everything again. The carry-over, as we 
have stated, revealed the existence of a considerable bull 
account, and though markets improve on the receipt of 
good news, profit-taking is rather persistent. Upward 
movements are spasmodic, and the market returns 
again to its old level pending the receipt of 
good news from all the columns now in South 
Africa and the return to the market of the outside buyer. 
What the market has lacked this week has been general 
buying, and it is through this, and the dearness of 
money, that Kaffirs have kept somewhat monotonous and 
relatively unsatisfactory. That the support will come 
later on we have little doubt, provided the war pro- 
gresses satisfactorily, as it should do and has given 
indications of doing ; but there is no hurrying the public 
in the circumstances, and that is about all that can be 
said. De Beers are deserving of particular mention for 
the continued firmness which they have shown. Lord 
Methuen is now in sight of Kimberley, and this is a good 
augury. Concerning Westralian mines there is little 
enough to chronicle. The game between the bulls and 
bears in the more speculative descriptions continues, 
and has not got much further forward, though 
on the basis of the market position the chances appear 
to be in favour of a rally. Meantime the market is 
rather flat and while the dulness of Associateds is 
conspicuous, it is to be noted that Lake Views have not 
been particularly good. There has been a maintenance 
of the demand for Pekin Syndicate shares, in view of 
the forthcoming issue, and the quotation has advanced 
to 13 upwards, with 145 for the founders’ shares. 


IssuES OF THE WEEK. 


The Briseis Tin Mines Limited has a capital of 
£600,000 in #1 shares. It acquires a property in 
Tasmania and offers 400,000 shares for public subscrip- 
tion, the other 200,000 shares being taken by the vendors 
in part payment of the purchase price of 4,510,000. 

Ogden’s Limited, the Liverpool tobacco manufac- 
turers, offer the balance of 40,000 Five and a half 
per Cent. Preference shares of £1 each, at a premium 
of 2s. 6d. per share ; and 40,000 Ordinary shares of £1 
at 15s. per share premium. 
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INSURANCE. 


1 = annual report of the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance Society is the last life 
office report to appear this year. The accounts are 
made up to 30 June last, and are presented to the pro- 
prietors at the close of November. The new business 
of the society consisted of 810 policies, assuring 
£595»35% and yielding £20,057 in premiums, after 
deducting the sums reassured with other companies 
and the premiums paid for this purpose. The total 
premium income was £293,774, of which 12°3 per cent. 
was absorbed in commission and expenses. This looks 
a moderate rate of expenditure until the payments to 
shareholders are taken into account. The amount 
which the proprietors receive every five years is 
"£62,500, or £12,500 per annum, in addition to which 
they apparently have 5 per cent. on the share capital 
although the funds of the society are only earning 
3} per cent. It thus appears that the existence of the 
shareholders involves a cost to the policyholders of 
£13,000 a year, or 4°4 per cent. of the present premium 
income. Considered in this way the total expenditure of 
the company is 16} per cent. of the premium income, a 
ratio which is somewhat high for an office doing a 
relatively small amount of new business. The expendi- 
ture, including payments to shareholders, amounts to 
about 104 per cent. of new premiums, and 10°4 per 
cent. of renewals. This expense rate compares un- 
favourably with that of many of the best offices, and 
the Clerical, Medical is so good a company that it 
ought only to be compared with the best of its con- 
temporaries. The provision set aside for future 
expenses at the last valuation was 18'2 per cent. of the 
premiums, hence the surplus arising, from the expendi- 
ture provided for being in excess of the expenditure 
incurred, is very small. 


On the other hand there is a substantial margin 
between the rate of interest earned upon the funds, and 
the rate assumed in valuing the liabilities. The former 
rate was £3 16s. 5d. per cent., and the latter £2 tos., 
showing a margin of £1 6s. 5d. per cent. per annum of 
the funds as a contribution to surplus. Itis satisfactory 
to notice that while the interest earned is slightly in 
excess of the rate earned last year, the expense ratio is 
slightly less, indeed we have to go back to 18go to find 
a year in which the expenditure was at a lower rate. 
The claims by death were considerably heavier than 
usual, but were well within the amount expected and 
provided for. The report, quite appropriately, com- 
mences with a reference to the great loss the society has 
sustained by the death of Sir John Mowbray, a director 
since 1846, and chairman since 1863. It is probably no 
exaggeration to say that he was the best chairman any 
insurance company ever had. 


. The valuation returns of the British Equitable 
Assurance Company are a welcome indication of the 
improvement that is taking place in the office under 
new management. The whole of the liabilities are now 
valued at 34 per cent., instead of partly at 35 and partly 
at 4 per cent. as formerly, and as the average rate 
earned upon the life funds during the past five years 
was £4 2s. 11d. there is a fair contribution to surplus 
from this source. A further improvement is that 
additional reserves for expenses have been provided, 
and now amount to 27°2 per cent. of the premiums, 
as compared with only 19 per cent. at the previous 
valuation. Concurrently with this greater provision 
for expenses there has been a reduction in the actual 
expenditure to the extent of 2 per cent, of the premium 
income, making altogether an improvement equivalent 
to about 10 per cent. of the premiums. The company 
has undoubtedly been well advised in thus strengthen- 
ing its position and its bonus-earning powers, and in 
view of this fact it is a matter of comparatively slight 
importance that the bonus on the present occasion is a 
reversionary addition at the rate of only ros. per cent. 
per annum, instead of £1 as heretofore. Participating 
policy-holders may well be content with a small bonus 
when they find that the society is making its position 
stronger, and doing something to reduce the excessive 
rate of expenditure which has for so long been charac- 
teristic of the office, and has deservedly brought it into 
ill repute with insurance critics. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM RHODESIA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Crocodile Pools, 18 October, 1899. 


Sir,—The Boer ultimatum came as a surprise to 
Rhodesia and falsified the prophecy of those gentlemen 
who reiterated the phrase: ‘‘Oom Paul will climb 
down,” until the figure of an old man with a Newgate 
fringe became symbolical of the conjugation of the verb 
to climb down. On Thursday 12th we heard that war 
was declared, and, by Friday morning, all railway traffic 
from the North was suspended, the mails and passengers 
being sent back ‘to Bulawayo. 

Running from the North, the Cape Government rail- 
way passes through the British Protectorate of Bechu- 
analand and skirts the Transvaal border for some three 
hundred miles; taking advantage of the fact that, 
through the dilatoriness of the Imperial Government, 
the Western border had been left quite unprotected 
except by small bodies of volunteers and a few of the 
local police force, the Boers commenced raiding all 
along the line between Lobatsi and Mafeking; the 
bridges were blown up, the rails torn away, and the 
telegraph line cut. Five days have now passed since a 
word has been received from Mafeking and the sound 
of continuous firing gives reason to fear that the town 
is in sore straits. At Lobatsi the local volunteer force 
were seized with panic and before long the enemy had 
made short work of the stores and buildings and it is 
rumoured that two bodies, stretched upon the plat- 
form, are the first grim victims of the campaign. 
On Sunday 15th the situation appeared so grave, 
in spite of a rumour that, after thirty hours’ 
hard fighting, the Mafeking garrison had succeeded in 
beating off the attack, that the officer in command 
decided to send down an armoured train from Rhodesia 
to Mafeking : on Monday, a second train, with ammu- 
nition and rations under my charge was dispatched to 
reinforce the Sunday train ; accustomed as the C. G. R. 
trains must be to the humdrum speed of twenty miles 
an hour, the clatter, bang dash, with which the ironclads 
have whirled along during the last four days must have 
been a revelation. At Palapye and Mochudi anxious 
inquiries for arms and ammunition were evidence of the 
bitter feelings towards the authorities for leaving the 
Western border so utterly unprotected ; at the same time, 
the manner in which stationmasters and those in charge 
of small sidings remained at their posts during times of 
extreme danger speaks highly of the good spirit in 
which the railway officials have faced the situation. As 
an instance, at Ootsie, a siding forty miles from Mafe- 
king and within ten miles of Lobatsi, a small station 
where the Boers committed depredations, the telegraph 
clerk has continually retired to the surrounding kopjes 
on the approach of the Boers, taking with him his in- 
strument only to return directly the office was evacuated 
and continue his work. 

Arrived at Crocodile Pools, Captain Llewellyn, in 
charge of the armoured train, reported that we had but 
just got through Gabermes in time, as strong parties of 
Boers were in the neighbourhood. Indeed at the pre- 
sent moment we form a small party right on the 
border of the Transvaal, menaced from all sides: we 
feel that, with four armoured trucks, we can hold our 
own, though our men are a very raw lot except a few 
of the Bechuanaland and B. S$. Africa police. Captain 
Llewellyn and Corporal Murray indeed appear able to 
do without sleep. One of our trucks, turned into a 
telegraph office, forms our one link with the outer 
world ; our anxiety at not hearing from the South is 
great and, as time goes on, and we hear no news of 
Imperial assistance, our feeling of disappointment in- 
creases. 

A feeling of respect for the Boers, having regard to 
their brilliant work in 1881, is somewhat declining 
owing to their seeming reluctance to attack, where even 
the most puny defence has been offered. Yesterday 
one of the peculiar incidents of war took place; the 
train picked up on the line the only one who remained 
at Lobatsi during the attack; at the time he was in 
his bath and was by some extraordinary piece of 
good fortune overlooked. On the 18th we fought a 
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brilliant action; the train supported from camp by 
skirmishers engaged the Boers; though we had no 
casualties the armoured trucks were spattered all over 
with bullets; the Boers’ shooting must be excellent for 
in several places we found six or seven splash marks 
within a radius of less than a foot: they evidently con- 
sider the water tanks on the train their mark, their 
soft nosed bullets make no impression on the boiler 
lates. 

. I am forwarding this by the engines which return to 
Bulawayo on the morning of the roth. Altogether 
the great impression one carries away with one is the 
extraordinary cheek in our being here, there is no 
doubt that our small and ill-organised force could be 
cut up by a determined party of Boers, or a field gun 
from one of the neighbouring kopjes could exterminate 
us in a quarter of an hour, we are only 160, and of 
these less than forty have a small knowledge of drill, 
the rest know less than nothing at all : nevertheless our 
keenness to relieve Col. Baden-Powell at Mafeking 
before the Imperial troops is great : our one prevailing 
sentiment is disgust at the way the Home Government 
has abandoned us.—I am, &c. A SOLpIER. 


THE TRANSVAAL DEBT. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


‘81 Guilford Street, W.C., 29 November, 1899. 
Dear Sir,—If we re-annex the Transvaal, shall wealso 
annex its big public debt, or shall we follow the example 
of the United States in the case of the financial obliga- 
tions incurred by the revolting Southern States, and 
insist on the Government that succeeds the present Boer 
oligarchy repudiating the indebtedness it has con- 
tracted? In view of the object for which the money 
was borrowed, it would seem unfair to make a British 
province, such as the Transvaal will probably become, 
assume responsibility for its repayment. That the cos- 
mopolitan financiers who arranged the various Transvaal 
loans were not ignorant of the risks they took is shown 
by the high rates of interest they charged. If, there- 
fore, the money is not repaid, they cannot complain 

that they have been deceived.—Respectfully yours, 
JosePH BANISTER. 


THE CROMWELL STATUE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Middle Temple, 28 November, 1899. 

Sir,—In the letters written on the subject of the 
Cromwell statue, one point appears almost generally 
to have been overlooked. It is the actual spot in the 
precincts of Westminster which the statue at present 
occupies. Had it been placed anywhere else in these 
precincts—in or outside the House of Commons, in 
Palace Yard, on the Terrace, or even in or outside the 
House of Lords itself—it would have been less out- 
rageous, and for this reason. Westminster Hall is, 
of all our national possessions, the one most intimately 
connected not only with the growth of our constitu- 
tion, but with that of our law. In comparison with it, 
the present Houses of Parliament are insignificant. 
To realise this, it is only necessary to compare the 
history of the two. The present Palace of Westminster 
was erected in place of that which was destroyed by 
fire in 1834. A previous one was partially destroyed 
in 1512. Of the former palace all that now remains is 
Westminster Hall and the crypt of S. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which chapel used once to accommodate the House of 
Commons. 

Westminster Hall was erected by William Rufus to 
provide suitable accommodation for the Curia Regis, 
although it is true that he also intended it to be used 
as a banqueting hall, and that it was considerably 
altered and repaired in 1397. However at Whitsuntide 
1099 William Rufus sat there in royal justice for the 
first time; and it is certainly more closely connected 
with the development of our law than any other build- 
ing in the kingdom. When the Common Law Courts 
were evolved out of the Curia Regis—which then died 
a natural death—Westminster Hall became the perma- 
nent abode of the former, after they had ceased to 
follow the King in his wanderings over the kingdom. 
The Court of Common Pleas was first located there, 
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when the seventeenth clause of Magna Carta provided 
that ‘‘ Communia placita non sequantur curiam nostram, 
sed teneantur in aliquo loco certo”—the place being 
Westminster—and there it remained during the whole 
of its separate existence. The King’s Bench followed 
the King till a later date in history, but eventually also 
found its fixed home in Westminster Hall. In later 
times the Common Law Courts were not located in the 
Hall itself, but in courts erected on the spot where the 
statue now stands. It would therefore seem incon- 
gruous that the greatest lawbreaker in our history 
should be honoured on the spot which, of all others in 
England, is most associated with the growth of our law. 

The building, too, has especial connexion with the 
growth of our Parliamentary system. It is probable 


that in Westminster Hall the estates sat before the, 


hard and fast distinction between Lords and 
Commons was recognised. Possibly the Lords may 
have sat at the upper and the Commons at the lower 
end of Westminster Hall. 

Above all it was the scene of the greatest crime in 
which Cromwell participated. His sins as lawbreaker 
and parliamentary bully are mild compared with those 
he committed as regicide. Yet it was in this very hall 
that that utterly illegal tribunal presumed to sit and 
pronounce a mock judgment on the one man in the 
realm who by the law of England was untriable. Into 
Cromwell’s connexion with the Church of England it 
is unnecessary to enter beyond saying that his statue 
faces Westminster Abbey—a continued insult not only 
to the Church, but to the Crown, to Parliament, and to 
the law of England.—Your obedient servant, Ltt 

Erasmus DARWIN PARKER. 


THE IDEAL MOROCCO. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


El Mandr, Hampstead, 28 November, 1899. 

S1r,—It has ever been an ungrateful task to rend the 
veil from that which is not beautiful, but sometimes 
truth demands the sacrifice. I do not quarrel with your 
reviewer for lamenting the absence of an Eastern 
glamour from my story of ‘‘ The Moorish Empire,” for 
I sympathise with him. I, too, have basked in Oriental 
sunshine, and have tasted of its charm; have revelled 
in the picturesque and dreamed romance into the life 
around me: I would willingly have filled my pages 
with colour, have armed my heroes with virtue, but the 
picture, though pleasing, would not have been true, 
and I make bold to say that the ideal Moorish life and 
history lay not in the Moors, but in those who knew 
them least. Yet I love those Moors, whom I have seen 
from their own point of view, and I admire them more 
than your reviewer suspects, as will be seen when my 
volume on them appears. I have drunk deep, too, of 
the spirit of Islim, so deep that I am more often 
assailed for the favour I show it than for doing it an 
injustice, but I am not blind to its failings. So, Sir, 
that I may not be misunderstood, I beg a corner for 
these lines, relieved that no more real blemishes have 
been exposed. I am content with the verdict of an 
acknowledged authority on ‘‘the incomparable East,” 
that—to use his own words in a private letter—‘‘ you 
place scholarship before sensation, and this is the only 
test by which such a work can endure.” 

Yours faithfully, 
BupGeTttT MEAKIN. 


By way of postscript I would add that so far from 
including Morocco among ‘‘ the ‘ sick men’ of politics,” 
and that in ‘‘ desperate condition,” as your reviewer 
suggests, many pages, e.g. 272-276 and 425-434 
(especially p. 425)—show how robust I consider 
Morocco to be, and how far from warranting Euro- 
pean interference, while my opinion on the dis- 
graceful ‘‘ Tourmaline ” affair also agrees with his—see 
p- 352. Iam sure that the action of the British Govern- 
ment in that question has done much to increase the 
faith of the Moors in our disinterestedness, and it is to 
be regretted that Germany did not adopt the same line, 
as its treaty and the British treaty are practically identi- 
cal. I do not like, even through a review, to appear to 
hold opinions contrary to those I have clearly ex- 
pressed.—B. M. 
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CANADA AND ALASKA. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 


P. O. Box 118, Hoboken, N.J. 
20 November, 1899. 

Sir,—You very justly insist that Canada is not 
wholly to blame for the Alaska Boundary dispute for 
she is by no means so. You may or may not as the 
case may be, realise who are the real offenders but upon 
second thought little surprise will be felt. The pro- 
tectionist manufacturer with his high Customs tariff 
and the labour demagogue with his laws against ‘‘ alien 
labour” are principally to blame for the following 
reasons :—The enforcement of such laws along an 
irregular boundary line produces conditions irritating to 
Canada whose Parliament now and then makes real or 
threatened retaliation. The claims she has made upon 
a small portion of Alaska are largely measures of this 
character. If Canada has ever bullied under cover of 
the Empire it must be acknowledged that she has had 
some provocation from the protectionists and labour 
agitators, the former by irritating Customs regulations 
and the latter by interference with Canadians and 
others seeking employment in America. 

The subject is too long for more than such a brief 
notice. The trouble is not due to the want of goodwill 
towards England on the part of the American but to a 
logical result of Protectionism in some offensive forms 
and his sincere belief therein. Failure to realise facts 
of this character has led to many irritating comments 
by some editors, and no wonder for they are not easily 
perceived from a distance.—Yours truly, 

James H. 


A GERMAN LYRIC. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Reform Club, 23 November, 1899. 
Sir,—Here is still another version of Goethe’s ‘ un- 
translatable lyric””—closer to the original than most of 
the others you have published :— 
O’er the tops of the mountains is peace, 
In the trees scarce a breath stirs their crest, 
And the birds in the wood singing cease ; 
Only wait—soon thou too shalt have rest. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. A. Mowat. 


THE HARVEST OF THE PLUMES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Edgbaston. 


Sir,—Will you allow another woman to join in the 
discussion of the destruction of birds for the decoration 
of hats ? 

I venture to hope I am not singular among my set in 
deprecating the cruelty of killing birds for millinery. 
It seems incredible that, after hearing the case against 
this fashion, any women could be found to defend it 
from any point of view but ordinary observation leads 
one reluctantly to admit the truth of a statement 
frequently made, that many women are indifferent to 
anything not immediately concerning their own con- 
venience. Why should not women refuse to sanction 
any fashion involving cruelty ? 

It is quite simple to say ‘‘I do not wear headgear 
adorned with birds, osprey plumes, &c. on principle.” 
Mrs. C. Leman Hare is certainly right in believ- 
ing that ‘‘it is useless to appeal to the men engaged 
in the business of killing the birds” if, as your 
contributor laments, ‘‘ appeals to the finer feelings of 
women have totally failed.” 

Your correspondent protests against a tendency to 
tilt at ‘women, on account of their depravity” but 
ought there to any ground for such remarks in 
reference to educated women in this enlightened nine- 
teenth century? That there are ‘‘ obvious examples of 
cruelty near at hand” should be the reverse of an 
excuse. It is appalling to learn that at one sale were 
seen 116,470 bundles of humming birds. — Yours 
faithfully, F. Humpnreys. 
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REVIEWS. 


MISS AUSTEN AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 


‘*Jane Austen, her Contemporaries and Herself: an 
Essay in Criticism.” By Walter Herries Pollock. 
London: Longmans. 1899. 3s. 6d. net. 


E have often asked ourselves how Miss Austen 
would have fared, had she written for the present 
generation. The question is the more difficult to 
answer, that no novels reflect moté faithfully the 
manners of a period and the tone of certain classes of 
society. The foundations of her immortality, as of that 
of her most famous feminine contemporaries were laid 
by critics whose authority was beyond cavil, but who 
had time as well as taste when there was no flood of 
fiction. Take Miss Burney. Johnson said, ‘Sir, if 
you talk of ‘ Cecilia,’ talk on.” Burke declared that one 
book of hers was equal to a thousand others, and 
Reynolds when he opened ‘‘ Evelina” was so fascinated 
that he forgot time and place. As for Miss Austen, 
Scott who was of the métier and knew his business, 
expressed unbounded admiration within her special 
sphere, and thus these artists were launched on futurity 
with testimonials not to be disputed. Scott has told us 
that it was to Miss Edgeworth’s Irish scenes we are 
indebted for the Waverley Novels, and no lady ever 
received a mofté flattering compliment. We feel that 
we are bound to allow something for the freshness of 
unwonted enjoyment, for Fielding and Smollett 
had had neither rivals nor successors. It came 
as a surprise when ladies took up the pen, show- 
ing the genius of their precursors, but eliminating 
the coarseness. Miss Burney, Miss Ferrier, and we 
fear Miss Edgeworth have been comparatively neglected, 
though the stories for children of the author of ‘* Simple 
Susan” will always be nursery classics. But Miss 
Austen has stood the test of the most searching 
intellectual criticism. Macaulay who inclined rather to 
cynicism than eulogy, heads the roll of her innumerable 
adorers. Premising that Shakespeare had no second, 
he gives Miss;Austen the second place—at a distance. 
We may say personally, that the most brilliant men 
with whom we have conversed—and some of them have 
been busy statesmen or legists rather than amateurs of 
the belles lettres—have pronounced a unanimous verdict 
with barely a reserve. Although our own admiration. 
may be less enthusiastic, there is no resisting such a 
consensus of evidence. And what predisposes us in 
favour of Miss Austen’s fascinations is the affection 
which invariably warms the admiration. We see it in 
every page of Mr. Pollock’s charming little monograph, 
and we are persuaded that if it is as generally read as it 
deserves to be, it must revive any waning interest in 
Miss Austen and her contemporaries. No man could 
have been better equipped for the task which was a 
labour of love. He inherited the love from his 
accomplished father, who though the most fervid 
was among the most discriminating of her critics. 
As it chanced, he has taken up his abode in that 
Chawton where the brightest of her books were 
written; his nearest neighbours are descendants who 
have piously cherished her memories. Nor could he 
have chosen a happier field in the world of letters. 
for showing the refinement of his taste and the range 
of his culture. Few men can have so absolutely at 
their finger-ends, the writings of the lady and her 
rivals. He has given us a little masterpiece of com- 
parative criticism with pregnant and satisfactory 
illustration. Nor is there a trace of jealousy in adopt- 
ing or discussing the conclusions of the many writers. 
who have preceded him, though indeed their general 
agreement leaves little room for argument. 

Miss Austen, as Mr. Pollock remarks, was an artist 
to the tips of her fingers, and she had the inestimable 
gift of understanding her own limitations. She never 
ventured far into unfamiliar country +for as with Miss 
Ferrier, her casual allusions to the fashionable life, about 
which she knew little and cared less, are the weakest 
passages in her books. Sir Walter, the most capable 
of judges, admitting that no one could'do the big bow- 
wow style better than himself, added that the exquisite 
touch had been denied to him which invested com- 
monplace things with interest. Heshad taken the 
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reading world by storm. Miss Austen, simple as 
she seemed, self-restrained as her own Miss Bennet, 
was nevertheless the object of passion at first sight. 
With her exquisite finish and subdued dramatic power, 
she was a family Meissonier. Of course her strongest 
point is her clever portraiture; she shrinks from 
sensation and never indulges in the tragic vein: but it 
is wonderful how she provokes our interest in the 
merest shadow ofa plot. Each trivial detail has been 
considered and fits into its place in due season. When 
the fascinating Wickham is confiding prematurely in 
Elizabeth, we are tantalisingly left in the dark as to the 
rights of the quarrel with Darcy and are almost as 
eager as Elizabeth herself to learn the solution. Miss 
Austen analysed only such people as she met every day, 
and yet it was instinct or inspiration rather than 
experience. No doubt she corrected imagination by 
the closest observation ; but ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice” was 
written when she was but twenty-one, and it had been 
preceded by ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility.” Fanny Burney 
was less of a phenomenon, for Jane Austen’s studies 
are infinitely more subtle. This immature girl, in her 
knowledge of the human heart has often been compared 
with Balzac, but if there are flashes of the same god- 
like penetration, there is nothing of Balzac’s bitter- 
ness. Quietly cynical she almost invariably is, but that 
is because she described humanity as she found it, and 
with an irrepressible flow of humour. For the life of 
her, the most amiable and kindly of women cannot 
help putting her characters in ludicrous lights. Match- 
making mothers will intrigue, and present their 
ugly ducklings as swans. Modest maidens will simper 
and blush, while industriously weaving their nets to 
secure eligible matches. Men who are loth to part 
with their license of life except for a fair con- 
sideration, will hesitate on the brink of matrimony 
and play some confiding fair one false. But even 
in the exceptional case of an irreclaimable rascal 
like Wickham, Miss Austen always pleads extenuating 
circumstances. With the same keen relish for the 
follies and foibles of her society, she had come to the 
same conclusion with Thackeray—that it is a well- 
meaning and good-natured world, on the whole. As 
she overflowed with quiet fun, the charm of her novels 
is that they are really as much of social comedies as 
Caste.” Mr. Pollock stoutly maintains that she 
never breaks into. caricature: his sole exception is Sir 
Walter Elliot. We should not go so far as that. The 
parental Bennets are less broadly grotesque than Miss 
Burney’s Branghtons or her Captain Mirvan, but surely 
the paterfamilias at least goes beyond credibility. We 
take Mrs. Bennet for the feather-brained fool she was : 
but can we conceive her husband, who was a sensitive 
though disgusted man, delighting in turning wife and 
daughters into ridicule? But if there are strokes of 
caricature, there are always compensations. If there is 
improbability there, it is amply redeemed by the inimi- 
table portraiture of the priggish Mr. Collins. His letter 
of condolence on the elopement is a masterpiece of 
humorous self-revelation. It paints us the man to the 
life, even if we had never met him before. And Mr. 
Pollock has gone to the root of the matter, in a 
suggestion by which he explains the secret of her 
enduring dominion. She flatters her reader by making 
him recognise in her conversations and characters 
ideas he might have embodied himself, in favouring 
circumstances. In short, aiming low and shooting at 
short range, she hits a mark which apparently is 
within the reach of anybody. 

Another thing is that she keeps straight to her 
point ; she may be lengthy, even tedious, but she is 
never unduly dis¢ursive. Even Mr. Pollock has been 
able to detect but a single irrelevant digression, and 
then he accounts plausibly for the interpellation. Such is 
her scrupulous exactitude that she has only been caught 
out in a single slip, and that is when, strange to say, the 
countrybred girl brings in the strawberries’ with the 
apple bloom. The most conscienceless of her horti- 
cultural admirers have been unable to explain that, 
though she never corrected herself in subsequent 
editions. To appreciate her photography of the manners 
of the time, we must endeavour to place ourselves at 
her standpoint. We see how far she had shaken herself 
free from conventional sentiment and prudery, if we 
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compare her marriageable maidens with the precocious 
prudes of a Mrs. Trimmer or Mrs. Sherwood. As Mr. 
Pollock observes, marriage in the middle classes was 
then almost as much matter of business as it is now in 
France or in Royal families : girls were trained to look 
out for a comfortable settlement, but were supposed to 
keep a suitor at arm’s length, till he had shown un- 
equivocal signs of his partiality. Indeed the escapade of 
Lydia Bennet was so scandalous, that we are surprised at 
the moderation with which it is treated. A lady novelist 
of our day would have gone into hysterics of horror. 
And we cordially agree with Mr. Pollock, that Emma 
is the most lovable and perhaps the most natural of all 
Miss Austen’s heroines. In ranking her novels, his 
remarks on ‘‘ Northanger Abbey ” are well worth noting. 
Though one of the two special favourites of Scott, he 
hesitates to place it even in the second rank, and 
suggests a plausible explanation of its inferiority. If 
it is inconsistent and less artistic than the others it is 
because the author had changed her ideas and was 
false to the original motif. He believes with Mr. 
Austin Dobson that she failed to bring her study in irony 
into harmony with a story, when she came to take 
satirical characters seriously. But if we want a con- 
clusive proof of her genius, to our mind it lies in such 
incisive little touches as ‘‘querulous serenity” which 
sums up a character in a couple of words, and such 
touches might be quoted indefinitely. Miss Austen’s 
fame as a classic is assured, but perhaps nowadays 
we live too fast to enjoy her works as did our grand- 
parents. 


LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN POLICY. 


‘The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration 
1876 to 1880.” By Lady Betty Balfour... London: 
Longmans. 1899. _ 18s. 

{= motive which inspires Lady Betty Balfour’s 

work must command sympathy. Whether she 
will succeed to the full extent of her good intention 
remains doubtful. History has not yet had time to pro- 
nounce a final dispassionate judgment on an adminis- 
tration which excited virulent controversy and whose 
ultimate issues are still uncertain. Lord Lytton was 
fated beyond most Viceroys of India to deal with ques- 
tions which came in contact with European politics 
and English party government. It must be accounted 
an unfortunate, even if an unavoidable incident of his 
rule that it saw Indian matters so largely drawn 
into, the field of party conflict and Parliamentary 
interference. 

We are warned that this narrative is a contribution 
to history rather than biography. It is not even, as it 
is styled, a history of Lord Lytton’s Indian administra- 
tion, though it contains much valuable material for 
such a chronicle. It is rather an examination and 
defence, in narrative form, of the controverted points 
in his direction of foreign affairs and a few of the more 
prominent internal measures with which he was 
associated. Naturally it is concerned chiefly with his 
foreign relations, to which nearly three-fourths of the 
volume is devoted. In the words of the preface it 
“* gives to the public for the first time the true inner 
history of an administration which has been greatly 
criticised but little understood.” We may add that the 
history is given in a lucid and connected form and-will 
be read with absorbing interest. It skilfully avoids 
controversial discussion and seeks to find the Viceroy’s 
justification in an impartial revelation of the facts. 

The narrative of events now disclosed cannot but 
mitigate the asperity of Lord Lytton’s critics even if 
it fails to convince the opponents of his policy. The 
difficulties with which he had to contend, the impera- 
tive necessity for prompt action and the obstacles 
imposed in every phase of the changeful Afghan 
problem can now be clearly realised. The extent and 
character of Russian intrigues with Kabul and the 
entire ascendency which Russian agents had acquired 
over Sher Ali make it clear that the time had 
come when the principle of non-interference must be 
abandoned. The British Government in 1873 had 
finally repulsed the Amir’s repeated attempts to obtain 
a close union with the English. It is true Sher Ali 
wanted too much. While claiming our protection he 
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sefused to submit to contro! of his fore’ zn relations or 
admit into his territories English officers who could 
uide him. with advice and watch the progress of events. 
here was reason for the hesitation on our part to 
assume responsibility for actions which we could not 
control or even keep under close observation. At the 
same time there can now be no doubt that if Lord 
Northbrook had offered the Amir in 1873.the same terms 
which Lord Lytton was empowered to offer in 1876, the 
subsequent troubles might have been averted. 
_ It is usual to treat Lord Lytton as the author of the 
‘‘Forward Policy” and as responsible for all it entails. 
This volume will effectually dispel that illusion. A 
policy of active interference in Afghanistan had been in 
existence ever since the British Government: began to 
concern itself with Central Asiatic affairs. Sir Alfred 
Lyall traces the movement back to the Napoleonic 
scheme for a land attack on India in concert with Tsar 
Paul and his successors. It took concrete shape in the 
first Afghan War. After that lamentable disaster it 
remained in abeyance while we were consolidating and 
extending our Government. Under the influence of 
Lawrence and his school it remained dormant. It 
was not dead but sleeping and had regained activity 
before Lytton appeared on the scene. The necessity 
for intervention was raised by Rawlinson and Frere 
and pressed by Lord Salisbury on an unwilling Indian 
Government in the correspondence which immediately 
preceded Lord Northbrook’s resignation of office. The 
instructions which Lord Lytton carried with him to 
India—-set forth in these pages—show that he went 
there charged to abandon the policy of drift and to force 
if necessary upon the Amir such measures as might 
establish a dominant influence in Afghanistan. This 
re awakened policy had Lord Lytton’s unreserved con- 
currence ; but it is no longer possible to treat it as the 
work of ambitious soldiers eager for opportunities of 
distinction or to hold him responsible for views which 
were those of the British Cabinet and carried out by 
measures which had their sanction at every stage. 

In assessing Lord Lytton’s personal responsibility, 
however, it is to be observed that the ‘‘ Forward 
Policy ” as stated either in Sir Alfred Lyall’s cautious 
definition or in Lord Lytton’s written instructions, 
differs very materially from the policy which grew under 
his hands and which he succeeded for a moment in im- 
posing on the Home Government and establishing in 
Afghanistan. - If there was one principle more clearly 
demonstrated than another in all the long story of our 
trans-frontier dealings it was that ‘‘ the maintenance in 
Afghanistan of a strong and friendly power has at all 
times been the object of British policy.” This view is 
strongly upheld by Lytton himself in his earlier letters. 
But before he left India he had come to advocate the 
disintegration of Afghanistan and its subdivision into 
acluster of petty states. Though well aware of the 
supreme importance of Herat, he was willing to see it 
pass into hands from which it must inevitably gravi- 
tate to Russia. The necessary outcome of such a policy 
would be the practical occupation of Kandahar and the 
northern and eastern parts of Afghanistan, and he did 
not shrink from this conclusion. It is this development of 
the ‘‘ Forward Policy” which exposes it to the most hos- 
tile criticism and for it Lord Lytton is chiefly responsible. 
He seems to have been driven to this determination by 
sheer weariness and despair of finding the strong 
independent ruler who is the primary condition of a 
strong independent Afghanistan. He lacked the en- 
during patience necessary to deal with Orientals. In 
the spring of 1880 while our army was still in occupa- 
tion he actually contemplated abandoning Kabul to its 
fate without any settled government and without any 
negotiations to secure the friendship and alliance of its 
next ruler. A tone of petulance had replaced the 
gravity and confidence of his earlier utterances. It is 
not pleasant to contemplate the possible troubles which 
were averted by the dramatic appearance at the last 
moment of Abdur Rahman and the unexpected discovery 
in him of perhaps the strongest and ablest monarch who 
has ruled at Kabul since Baber left it for the conquest 
of Hindustan. The future is still full of anxiety but the 
tranquillity of the last nineteen years is due to circum- 
stances which Lord Lytton’s latest policy would have 
rendered impossible. 
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Lord Lytton was fortunate in a body of singularly 
strong and able ministers to whom he generously 
ascribes the successes of his internal, administration. 
Some of them have lived to contribute to the present 
work, which derives additional authority from their 
collaboration. It is curious how many of the great 
measures of Lord Lytton’s government have pre- 
deceased their authors. The Cotton Duties which he 
abolished have been reimposed, the salutary Press Act 
which he passed has been repealed, the Statutory Civil 
Service which he created has perished unlamented 
after a brief and inglorious existence. But some 
great reforms have survived. The Decentralisation 
of Finance, the Equalisation of the Sait Duties with 
its attendant cheapening of salt, the organisation of a 
Famine Relief System and the provision of a fund to 
meet or avert that ever-recurring calamity still stand 
landmarks of an administration which owes much to 
the genius of Strachey. 

The History designedly excludes all reference to the 
social side of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty and the influ- 
ence which he and his entourage exercised on the 
community with which they came in contact. In this 
the author has exercised a wise discretion and it is 
needless to enter a field which has been excluded from 
discussion. But his attitude towards English officials 
and the native classes and masses will properly find a 
place in a congetted narrative of his governorship if 
ever it is written. It must then be recorded that he 
never secured the confidence of either. One act of his 
which won the applause of the vernacular press was 
the degradation of an English judge for a judicial 
decision which was pronounced by the highest legal 
= to be in entire accordance with the law of 
ndia. 


VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


“‘Lakhmi: the Rajput’s Bride.” By Alexander Rogers. 
London: Burleigh. 1899. 
“PRE metre of Sir Walter needs the genius of Sir 
Walter to carry it through. Else it runs the risk 
of irritating by the persistency of its jingle. But if our 
nerves permit us to read Mr. Rogers, we may admire 
his facility, his gift of expression, his delicate touches 
of description and his powers of observation. He 
certainly knows his Gujarat very well and his tale 
contrives to give us a clear insight into local manners 
and customs. 


‘*In This Our World.” By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
London: Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 5s. 

We wonder why Americans so persistently choose 
unpoetical themes for their efforts at poetry. No 
doubt it is oftentheir idea of humour, but on this side 
of the Atlantic we shall find neither diversion nor 
edification in a long dialogue between ‘‘ the Specialized 
Cell” and ‘‘the Amceboid Cell.” Nor do we care to 
learn that the writer is 

‘* A modest San Francisco maid 
Fresh, fair, and young, 
Such as the painters gladly have displayed, 
The poets sung.” 
We are even unmoved when she adds : 
‘* Now I coyly wait. 
Pray don’t delay. ‘ 
My address does the Blue Book plainly state, 
And mamma’s ‘ day.’” 
Even when she discovers so poetical a subject as 
“ Charity,” this is her finest flight : 
‘* Came two young children to their mother’s shelf 
(One was quite little, and the other big), 
And each in freedom calmly helped himself 
(One was a pig).” 
Can this stuff really find a market in San Francisco 
as well as Chicago ? a 
“King Alfred’s Dreams and other Poems.” By 
Frederick W. Ragg. London: Rivingtons. 1899. 

Mr. Ragg has considerable gifts as a poet and his 
style does full justice to the culture of his mind. He 
writes in a dreamy, melancholy way, which is always 
soothing, and his keen appreciation of nature is well 
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interpreted. ‘‘ Blended voices” deserves to beset to 
music, so melodious is it, and we would specially com- 
mend ‘‘ King Alfred’s Dreams,” ‘‘ The River” and the 
“* Ode to the Séa.” He maintains a fair standard of 
excellence, but rarely surpasses himself. The following 
is a fair specimen of his work : 
‘* Later rose 

The moon, like one who seeks a lover lost, 

And mounted up the violet haze ghost-sad, 

Too sad, too pale, to light the moving mists 

That stole, ‘uncertain whence, like aimless doubts, 

And wandered low about the valley’s floor, 


Its brooding woods and acres, sickle-reaped, 
And moated meads with day’s last memories dim.” 


‘The Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker.” 
London: Lane. 1899. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow was one of those men who 
became celebrated, no one precisely knew how. He 
carried his eccentricities so far as to swim out toa 
neighbouring rock with a comb and pretend to bea 
mermaid, untilbhe heard sailors propose to shoot ‘‘ the 
strange beast ;” he had an unusually strong individu- 
ality ; and his ‘‘ Shall Trelawney die?” was sufficiently 
plausible to deceive the very elect. But these do not 
account for his vogue, which has prompted this serious 
collection of his ‘* poetical works” with a minute biblio- 
graphy and admiring “ forewords.” ;.His shorter and 
simpler efforts were the most successful, notably ‘‘ Sir 
Beville,” which has a rousing ring about it ; ‘‘ A Croon 
of Hennacliff,” which affords a gruesome appreciation 
of wrecking; ‘‘ A Cornish Folk Song,” with its reflec- 
tions upon the wit and wisdom of the cuckoo; and 
‘* The Carol of the Pruss,” a cynical commentary upon 
William I.’s pious dispatches : 


‘** * No sigh so sweet as the cannon’s breath, 
No music like the gun! 
Here’s a Merry Christmas to War and Death, 
And a Happy New Year to none!’ 
Thus saith the King to the echoing ball : 
‘ With the blessing of God we?shall slay them all.’” 


Mr. Hawker’s key-note was cynicism, but sometimes he 
could sing in a gentler strain. His ‘‘ Blue eyes melt; 
dark eyes burn” was prettily conceived, and some of 
his lines on the death of Cardinal Wiseman are almost 
eloquent. 


“THE CROWN OF LIFE” AND OTHER 
NOVELS. 


‘* The Crown of Life.” By George Gissing. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 6s. 

A novel by Mr. Gissing is always worth reading ; but 
the reader must be at least thirty, better forty, and the 
iron and ironies of life must in some degree have 
entered his soul. Let him be poor, Iénely, frustrated, 
disillusioned, half compassionate and half contemptuous 
of himself and others, and he will gloom in melancholy 
satisfaction over Mr. Gissing’s pages and say ‘* Such 
is life as I also know it.” This is the kind of man who 
enjoys a Gissing novel ; but we are somewhat afraid he 
will hardly rank ‘‘The Crown of Life” amongst the 
masterpieces of melancholy. Piers Otway and Irene 
Derwent were a pair of lovers who had no more right 
to happiness than Romeo and Juliet. She spoiled 
her own prospective unhappiness with the young 
‘‘ Imperialist,” who would have annexed her as un- 
sentimentally as he would, say the Transvaal, by 
refusing to look at the new house and going off 
to Paris. It was inexcusable; not because she 
thereby raised'''the question as to how long a young 
woman is entitled to keep up an engagement, but 
because she thereby brought the otherwise hopeless 
Piers on the scene again to make him and herself 
happy against: all the canons of the Gissing logic 
of life. Onlyisone hope for unhappiness do we 
perceive. We know from Mr. Gissing that some 
people may love more than is necessary for happy 
marriage ; and as excess often leads to reaction we feel 
justified in having our doubts about Piers. In all 
other respects we find what we are,accustomed to in 
a novel by Mr. Gissing : a strong story, a profusion of 
secondary characters, distinct, clear-cut types; the 
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sinister Hannaford with his collection of blood-stained 
war relics, his wife who has grown to loath him, Olga 
the neurotic daughter, Kite the anzmic artist of 
genius, Miss Bonnicastle the vigorous designer of 
advertising posters. The book leaves off on a 
characteristic Gissing note. We are parting from the 
hero at the moment when his “‘ lyric love” is..at last 
triumphant: ‘‘ All at once he thought amid his 
triumph of those unhappy ones whom the glory of love 
would never bless ; those men and women born to a 
vain longing such as he had known doomed to the 
dread solitude from which he by a miracle had been 
saved. His heart swelled, and his eyes were hot with 
tears.” This touch is perfect. 


“Young April.” By Egerton Castle. 
Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 199 
In form and substance ‘‘ Young April” is full of 
charm. The illustrations are dainty as the sentiment. 
The humour, of which there is no lack, is robust as the 
love-making is healthy. To many a garret in Grub Street 
and to more gilded prison houses will Mr. Castle’s 
romance bring new visions of green and gold whose 
reality is buried in years long past. But here we join 
issue with our author. Why did he add to his ‘delightful 
story of a month of spring his mournful if poeticab 
epilogue with its crumbling flower and faded billets- 
doux? Because of truth? Doubtless. But we would 
by choice forget that the gold and green have become 
sere and yellow. We would fain believe, as mere 
fiction lovers anyway, that the self-centred, susceptible, 
high-spirited young Duke of Rochester, his chivalrous 
soldier-friend Neuberg and the divine singer and ex- 
quisite woman Eva Beau-Sourire, have yet many more 
young Aprils before them; and that the beautiful if 
frail Julia and the proud brave philosophic Spencer have 
happier lots in store for them than those’ to. which they 
are left. But Mr. Castle has done so much for us in 
the provision of rich and rare enjoyment that really to 
cavil in even the slightest degree must seem un- 
gracious. 


** All Sorts.” 
1899. 6s. 
Westenra Wickham was the daughter of an officer in 
the Lancers and was born after his death, which is per- 
haps why she says, on page 6 ‘‘ I should like, however, 
to ask you a straight question, mother. Would father 
have sat beside his guns and done nothing when the 
fight was going against him? Was that the way he 
won his Victoria Cross?” It is not the usual way 
in which a Lancer gets the V.C., but ‘‘ Mother” is 
impressed to the point of weeping. Westenra has a 
diminished income and a delicate parent. So she takes 
a house rented at over £200 ayear, in partnership with 
a cleverly drawn woman of the people, and sets up as a 
boarding-house keeper. The smash that results is 
natural enough, in the circumstances: and the high- 
born hero who becomes a‘‘ paying guest” for love of 
Westenra and ends by wedding her, is still more 
natural—in a novel. 


‘* An African Treasure: a Tale of the Great. Sahara.” 
By J. MacLaren Cobban. London: John Long. 
1899. 6s. 

‘*An African Treasure” is one of those blood 
and thunder tales which, by long established but 
inexplicable custom, crowd the booksellers’ shops at 
Christmas-time. It is a wild story of impossible 
adventure, destitute of dramatic power, but is better 
written than most books of its kind, and will enliven a 
railway journey. Mr. Cobban starts with a good idea, 
but fails to make much of it, and the story creeps 
through a welter of ruined cities, boorish pashas, leper 
freebooters, and gigantic devil-fish, to a commonplace 
ending. It is not very original, but boys will like it. 


‘*Pabo the Priest.” By S. Baring-Gould. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 6s. 

For the latest creation of his extraordinarily produc- 
tive pen Mr. Baring-Gould has chosen an historical 
setting, with Wales as a background. If the story of 
‘*Pabo the Priest” does not reach the level of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s best work, and is not a wholly satisfying reali- 
sation of the spirit of the age which it portrays, it con- 
tains some incidents which show no lack of imagination. 


London : 


By L. T. Meade. London: Nisbet. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


* Manual of Military Law.” War Office. London: Harrison. 
1899. 25. 


Though this edition is less bulky by 130 pages than its 
predecessor, we cannot altogether praise the means by which 
this end has been accomplished. Mainly it has been done 
by abbreviating the index. We do not deny that, to a 
certaiti€xtent, this was right, seeing that a fuller preliminary 
table of the contents of chapters has been given; but the 
guiding principle in such matters should be as Lord Brougham 
once expressed it: “A book and an index are to be made on 
opposite principles : a good book cannot be too concise—a good 
index can hardly be too prolix. Repetitions are to be avoided 
in the former, in the latter they should abeund.” The manual 
has always been a model of concise writing and clear arrange- 
ment and the present edition has been brought up to date— 
amongst other things—by reference to the Criminal Evidence 
Act in Sir C. P. Ilbert’s excellent chapter on evidence. Lord 
Thring’s masterly résumé of the “ Customs of War” has needed 
practically no change. Sir H. Jenkyns’ interesting chapter on 
“the history of the military forces of the Crown” has in places 
been revised. We cannot quite agree with the following: 
“The Norman conquest in 1066 changed the condition of the 
upper ranks of the military forces by substituting a wholly 
feudalised military aristocracy for semi-feudalised thegnhood.” 
Now, although only the upper ranks are mentioned and a short 
explanation of the system follows, the question is should the 
words “wholly feudalised” have been used without some 
reservation? As a matter of fact the feudal system was not 
really introduced into this country, since its principal attributes, 
the contrast between the immediate lord and the vassal by 
which one gave protection and the other service and the 
holding of a usufruct of land on condition of that service, were 
not entirely complied with. Indeed the Conqueror broke 
through the principle by which an oath of fealty was due. from 
the vassal to his immediate lord, and for this reason. He 
thoroughly understood how Continental feudalism worked — 
being himself a most rebellious vassal—and he determined to 
be king of the nation, and not merely a feudal lord like the 
French king’ Who, both then and for many succeeding years, 
had really no authority over his vassals’ vassals. To this end 
he received the homage of all English landowners, both those 
who held in chief as well as their tenants. This, however, was 
the very reverse of feudalism. 


« if'Ce-Kiang.” By Dr. Mario Carli. Rome: Forzani. 1899. 
5 lire. 


Now that Italy has made up her mind to join in the scramble 
for China, it is natural that she should take an interest in her 
sphere of influence. Dr. Carli, being engaged upon an elaborate 
account of the whole Empire, was accordingly well advised to 
hurry out a monograph of this province. It bears traces of undue 
haste, it is by no means exhaustive, and savours rather of com- 
sae than original research, but it will have its value as a 

ook’of reference, like a glorified consular report. For our- 
selves, we are not encouraged by the success of Italy’s intrusion 
in Africa to augur well for her endeavours in China, particularly 
as there seem to be possibilities of eventual conflict with the 
British sphere of influence. No doubt the author does well to 
enumerate avenues of trade, but he underestimates the obstacles 
which beset the path of his countrymen, He is too sanguine in 
his expectation that money and enterprise will be forthcoming 
in his drowsy impecunious country for the development of com- 
munications in Che- Kiang, still more ingenuously so in antici- 
pating support from the natives, who, says he, ‘“‘ would see their 
economical condition improved thereby.” And it must have 
needed a’gymnastic stretch of patriotism to imagine that Italy 
could ever make Shi-poo a rival of Shanghai. 


‘Taxes on Knowledge : their Origin and Repeal.” By Collet 
Dobson Collet. With Introduction by George Jacob 
“Holyoake. London: Unwin. 2 vols. 16s. 


We are so accustomed nowadays to a free press as to find it 
almost impossible to conceive a state of things in which men 
were unable to print and publish their opinions without making 
a contribution to the Exchequer for every copy issued. The 
paper duty began in the reign of Queen Anne. It took 
157 years to secure its repeal. During the first half of 
this century it was fought by every means devisable by en- 
lightened agitation. The “Examiner” brought it into con- 
tempt in 1830 by the inscription : “ Paper and print 3}d., taxes 
‘on knowledge 3$d., price 7d.” “ The backbone of the system,” 
as Mr. Collet says, “has always been a distrust of the people 
and a desire to possess some control over them by enacting 
into crimes actions admitted to be innocent.” Mr. Collet was 
at great pains in collecting data for what Mr. Holyoake calls 
“this history of the first charter of free literature.” The result 
will be welcomed by students of the social and moral advance- 
ment of the people. 
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“Investigation of Title.” By W. Howland Jackson and 
Thorold Gosset. 2nd edition. London: Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd. 1899. 125. 6d. 

“The Practical Statutes, 1899.” Edited by James Sutherland 
Cotton. London: Horace Cox. ‘ 


Whatever may be the case with other forms of literature the 
fact of a law-book having passed into a second edition proves 
that it has deserved the success it gains. This is undoubtedly 
so with Messrs. Jackson and Gosset’s book the first edition of 
which was published so recently as last year. We need do no 
more than note that numerous additions have been made which 
add to its value. 

Paterson’s “ Practical Statutes” is one of the best-known 
publications in the profession and it continues to go under its 
ancient title with changed editorship. It has several more 
pretentious rivals, but it still retains its secured position as a 
concisely and carefully edited collection of statutes eminently 
convenient both in size and arrangement. 


Scottish History from Contemporary Writers.—“ Mary Queen 
of Scots.” By R. S. Rait. London: Nutt. 1899. 2s. 

Mr. David Nutt has laid the book-loving public under a deep 
obligation by the charming series he is publishing on Scotch 
and English history from contemporary writers. The latest 
volume to appear is that on Mary Queen of Scots. The 
difficulty of selection in this case wasswery great, as the 
contemporary sources of information are not only numerous 
but also contradictory. Mr. Rait however has managed to 
piece together a very intelligible and consistent mosaic of 
passages taken from the best authorities. It is interesting to 
note the large use he makes of the Casket letters which is a 
silent indication that he accepts them as conclusive evidence 
of Mary’s complicity in Darnley’s murder. The illustrations 
inserted in the book materially add to its value. 


“Aids to Scouting.” By Colonel R. S, S. Baden-Powell. 
Aldershot : Gale and Polden. 1899. Is. 


Additional interest attaches to this brilliant little work 
through the fact that it is written by the gallant defender of 
Mafeking and that the proofs were actually coirected there. 
Considering its diminutive size, it might with advantage be 
carried by all who go on active service. To scout successfully 
requires, as the author tells us, not only intelligence, but much 
bravery too. The scout’s work is mainly solitary. ‘So the eyes 
of the world are not on him. In his task there enters none of 
the excitement of the battlefield ; and if, he is killed, it is for 
him a case of silent death. Perhaps then his is an even higher 
form of bravery than that of those who storm or attack. 


Mr. Edward Callow in “ From King Orry to Queen Victoria ” 
(London : Elliot Stock. 1899. 75.,6d.) tells a story that should 
be more familiar to. the majority of students of history than it 
is. The Isle of Man claims the oldest Legislative Assembly in 
the world. Its parliament has existed for more than a thousand 
years having been created by King Orry in 938, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the island “ is an inexhaustible field to 
the antiquary and the statesman.” The volume is well illus- 
trated, and the only criticism we have to make is that whilst it 
is far from being a guide-book, the accounts towards the end 
of the volume of the growth of the visitors’ list leave a rather 
guide-bookish impression.—“ Contemporary Spain” (London 
and New York :’Truslove, Hanson and Comba) is a compilation 
by Mr. M. W. Plummer of extracts and impressions from 
Spanish novelists affording the reader a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the society, manners and customs of Spain to. day.— 
“Peril and Patriotism” (Cassell. 2 vols.) is made up of true 
tales of heroic deeds and startling adventures. Mr. H. O. 
Arnold-Forster contributes an introduction, “which reminds us 
that though the stirring days of old are gone for ever, there is 
yet in our humdrum unromantic life plenty to call for courage, 
physical as well as moral. 


“ Majuba” by Hamish Hendry (London: Grant Richards. 
1900. 2s.) is an example of the merest opportunism in book- 
making. Mr. Hendry has compiled from the writings of Lady 
Bellairs, Sir William Butler and others accounts of Majuba, 
Bronkerspruit, Ingogo, Laing’s Nek, and Krugersdorp.—In 
“Puerto Rico: Its Conditions and Possibilities” Mr. William 
Dinwiddie (London: Harpers. 1899) gives an account of the 
industrial, commercial, political and social conditions of the 
island immediately after the United States took possession. 
Its facts are valuable, but the equilibrium,of the writer was 
clearly a little disturbed by the great mission of America. 
With the disappearance of “the black cloud of Spanish 
cruelty” there dawned, he says, “the pearl and rose-coloured 
promise of future happiness for Puerto Rico.” The volume is 
well illustrated.—* The Ship: her Story” by W. Clark Russell 
(London: Chattoand Windus. 1899) contams some exceedingly 
interesting “gossip about ships” from the Ark onwards, 
reprinted with Mr. Seppings Wright's illustrations fiom the 
“ Pall Mall Magazine.” 


Mr. Arthur Balfour contributes to the’“ North American 
Review” for November a revised version of his speech in the 
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House of Commons on Church discipline. Its main points are 
necessarily familiar to home readers who have followed the 
controversy and editors of English reviews who have turned 
a wistful eye on Mr. Balfour’s name in the contents list of an 
American rival may therefore console themselves. Mr. Balfour 
seeks to show how the Ritualists harm the Church. He 
favours the conferment of increased autonomy on the clergy 
and laity of the Church, but condemns the methods of Lord 
Halifax and his followers. There are, he says, rocks and shoals 
ahead which can only be escaped by the firm determination of 
all men who are sincerely loyal to the worship, the ritual and 
the doctrines of the Church of England to unite in opposition 
to the extremists on either side. Otherwise Mr. Balfour foresees 
that the Establishment may be torn asunder by faction—a 
consummation which would injure religion itself hardly less than 
the Church. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Essats de Psychologie Contemporaine. 
Paris: Plon. 1899. 

The most distinguishing feature of these critical studies is 
their pessimism. M. Bourget, like most modern Frenchmen, 
accepts it as an inevitable evil of the age; it taints him as it 
taints Anatole France, it possesses him almost as much as it 
possessed Verlaine. In his novels this shadow is not always 
hovering and descending, for the characters that they portray 
are usually of a dull and phlegmatic nature who fall only after 
a struggle and, afterwards, are racked by remorse. They have 
principles, but are too weak to practise them perpetually. A 
crisis comes, and—they fall, not cynically, ot wilfully, but 
because they have not the power to resist. Nor is it long 
before they feel surprise and shame. In his shorter psychological 
studies, however, M. Bourget gives full vent to his pessimism. 
It influenced his Paste/s and Nouveaux Pastels ; it influences 
his articles, it pervades these ten critical studies of Flaubert, 
the De Goncourts, Baudelaire, Renan and other great men. To 
notice each one of these essays even briefly would take more 
space than we have at our command ; to attempt to give the 
ideas and atmosphere of all would necessitate the writing of a 
large book, and so we can do no more than cast just a 
glance at M. Bourget’s chapter on Flaubert which is 
perhaps the most thoughtful and striking in the whole 
work. Flaubert is presented in the light of a dissatisfied 
genius who believes that “misery is the foundation of life.” 
The world is heartless, and it is cruel. Its population— 
or rather that portion of it that sins—is the victim of its 
circumstances and surroundings: placed in other spheres 
Emma Bovary, Frédéric Moreau and most of Flaubert’s other 
characters would never have sunk into depravity and shame. 
Emma Bovary, declares M. Bourget, was of a delicate and 
poetical nature. Although we doubt whether Flaubert would 
have agreed with M. Bourget’s analysis of his principles and 
views, or that he wotild have liked to be pronounced a pessimist, 
we cannot remain blind to the fact that this essay is a powerful 
and, at times, a brilliant piece of work. It is the result of 
serious study and deep thought ; its only fault is that it makes 
Flaubert out to be too bitter and too despondent. That Flaubert 
bore the bourgeoisie contempt and almost hatred does not 
establish the popular French theory that he despised the entire 
human race. He had passed his youth among the smug 
citizens of Rouen, and the remembrance haunted him through- 
out life. Bitter, he undoubtedly was when discussing the 
“ bourgeois,” as bitter as Gautier, the De Gonceaerts and Daudet, 
but his correspondence with Zola and Maupassant shows him 
to have been blithe often, tender always and sympathetic. For 
a “ pessimist” Flaubert was singularly enthusiastic. No great 
man has been mofe generous in his praise, more lavish in his 
admiration, of the works of others. 


“ Molitre.” By T. T. Weiss. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1899. 


Not even Francisque Sarcey understood Moli¢re so thoroughly 
as M. T. T. Weiss. His conferences on the great playwright 
were luminous and amusing, but they lacked the charm of those 
of his brother critic. Whereas Sarcey confined himself almost 
exclusively to an exhaustive review of Moliére’s plays, M. Weiss 
paused to sketch the character and life of the man himself 
and thus succeeded also in giving his hearers a capital 
picture of the times. We rejoice, therefore, that these 
conferences have been collected and published. There 
are four of them :“ three dealing with Moliére’s plays and 
one with Moliére himself. Of bourgeois birth, Moliére was 
intended to follow his father’s practical but depressing profes- 
sion. He worked worthily until he was twenty-five; then, 
fascinated by the stage, ran away in 1646 and became a 
strolling player. He performed in the provinces, with a shabby 
troupe. “ Imagine;**Says M. Weiss, “this humble comedian 
who, years later, was to become the King’s favourite, imagine 
him playing magnificent parts at night in tawdry clothes and 
haggling with the market people over the price of provisions in 
the morning. Imggine his companions .as Agamemnon, 
Henri IV. and RicHard III. behind the footlights, and hungry, 
unwashed creatares at home.” Still, Molitre remained with 
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the troupe for thirteen years, visiting dreary little towns and 
playing in crazy little theatres. The life embittered him ; and, 
when he returned to Paris in 1659 and wrote the Précicuses 
Ridicules he was exhausted and soured. His temper had 
turned ; he had become querulous, when friends annoyed or, 
as he thought, betrayed him, he scoffed at them in his} plays. 
Still more irritable was he after the scandal that separated him 
from his wife. Here and there, M. Weiss discovers evidence 
of his domestic troubles by ‘turning to his plays ; and, after 
drawing a picture of Moliére in his old age, devotes himself to 
admirable and exhaustive criticism. 


A PAube. By Jean Reibrach. Paris: Ollendorff. 1899. 


Since the appearance of that admirably conducted newspaper ' 


“La Fronde,” French journalists, novelists and even poets have 


examined and discussed the “ question féministe.” Thata daily © 


should be edited, written and printed entirely by women amazed 
them ; they laughed for weeks. But, to their discomfiture, the 
“ Fronde ” flourished and, what is more, flourishes still, happily, 
honourably, far more sanely than most of the products of the 
Parisian Press. Inspired by its success—recognising, also, 
that the moment had arrived to express their generous theories 
and feelings—MM. Paul and Victor Marguerite wrote “ Les 
Femmes Nouvelles,” a vivid picture of women in the France of 
to-day. It was a serious work, without much of a story. It 
viewed its theme thoughtfully, regardless of elaborate incidents 
and “effects.” It filled such a want, was so well received, that 
other writers took up the “question féministe,” in newspapers 
and reviews, and—spoilt it alas ! by indulging too freely in dry 
deliberations and useless statistics. Some trifled with it; 
others dismissed it, as a “ preposterous topic,” while M. Jean 
Reibrach in “A PAube” makes it the theme of a charming 
and picturesque novel. Apart from his treatment of the 
“woman’s question,” M. Reibrach deals also with modern 
French politics—describing the Palais Bourbon on a great 
day, introducing a minister, a parliamentary journalist and 
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a deputy, M. de Lestral, who takes up the feminist cause 
and assists Madame Averly, a renowned conférencier, in the 
editing of the woman’s organ “ L’Aube.” They work together, 
write together, so happily and so harmoniously, that Madame 
de Lestral becomes jealous and suspicious. When her 
husband fights a duel with M. Averly, a blackmailer and 
debauchee, she feels convinced of his guilt and, in a dramatic 
‘scene, declares her intention of pleading for a divorce. 
Eventually, however, she consents to remain in his house, and 
M. and Madame de Lestral become husband and wife “in 
name only.” The deputy, of course, is innocent, and, in the 
last chapter, M. Reibrach leads us to believe that M. de Lestral 
will soon win his wife’s love and confidence. Each character 
‘is carefully and successfully sketched, each scene is graphically 
portrayed, and although M. Reibrach cannot be said to have 
cast any new light on the “question féministe,” or to have 
-discussed it very deeply, he may nevertheless he congratulated 
on having written a capital novel. 


Le @’Emile Bergerat. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1899. 

Few French playwrights can boast so brilliant a record as 
M. Emile Bergerat ; few can say, with truth, thai they have 
pleased the public for thirty-five years. His first important 
\piece was produced at the Comédie-Francaise as far back as 
1865 ; fifteen comedies and dramas have followed since then 
‘and met with invariable and well-deserved success. Not only the 
classic Comédie however has produced his plays : M. Bergerat’s 
name is closely and honourably connected with the Vaudeville, 
Gymnase, Ambigu, Cluny and Odéon theatres, and gained 
more renown quite recently over “ Plus que Reine.” Still, the 
secret of M. Bergerat’s success does not lie, as with many 
modern French playwrights, in the communication of suggestive 
scenes and cynical phrases. He does not pause for ever on 
betrayals. He does not rely on the entrance of the husband at 
an inconvenient moment to get his effect. He is not always 
hiding his characters behind curtains and pushing them through 
doors. Simpler, and more natural incidents, take place in M. 
Bergerat’s plays which, after perusal, show how accomplished a 
master of dialogue he is and always has been. In the words 
of the De Goncourts, applied to Madame d’Epinay’s Memoirs, 
“the atmosphere of reality circulates round the facts stated and 
the conversations come to one with a sound of voices.” 


5 vols. 


By Valentin Mandelstamm. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1899. af 
Grim trifles are to be found in almost every page of this 
k of poems, decadent delusions, too, and the saddest 
thoughts. ‘They might have been written on the eve of a grave 
disaster, or under the influence of absinthe or in a suicidal 
mood. Some are evidently inspired by Verlaine ; others by 
Mallarmé, all more or less obscure. “ Visions of the Hour” 
form the first part of the volume, then come “ Tragedies,” 
“ Burlesques,” “ Elegies,” “ Tableaus,” and, finally, an ambitious 
drama. Our old friend Pierrot appears upon the scene, not 
(as M. Millaudy would depict him) sighing before a blonde, 
gazing at a window, on his knees to the moon, but dissolute 
and decrepit. Other figures pass, all mournfully. A hundred 
‘scenes are depicted, all bitterly—M. Valentin Mandelstamm is 
young, but depressed, demoralised and disgusted. He wanders 
among roses, but he thinks only of their thorns. He finds a 
th, but it is even more sombre than Loti’s. “And he crosses a 
ridge, where 


“Nul ne pourrait compter tout ce qui‘passe 
Sur le tranquille pont qui dresse ces arceaux, 
Sur le pont oi personne ne danse en rond ! 
Souvent—ayant peut-étre une ame lasse— 
Quelqu’tn enjambe le parapet, et tombe . . . 
L’eau fait floc. Il y a des ronds dansl’eau . . .” 
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TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. & oO. TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply tothe UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.w. 3 and 


SQUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 

. {F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
Managers : { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./} Fenchurch Avenue, Londor . 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital (30th June, 1899) .. 4,959,100 
Paid-up Capital .. oe oe oe 1,239,700 
Reserve Fund ee ee oo «+ £1,144,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South A Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. T elegraphic remittances made. 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Mearager. 


THE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate of 
Interest allowed on Deposits at seven days’ call at the Head Office and 

London Branches will be Four per Cent. until further notice. 
. M. MADDERS, | 


posits 


. B. MURRAY, ne’ 
D. G. H. POLLOCK, ) Managers. 


No. 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
November 3oth, 1809. 
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HOTELS DE LUXE. 


MONTE CARLO. 


Riviera Palace. 


NICE. 


Riviera Palace. 


ABBAZIA, the NICE of the Adriatic, - 
HOTEL STEPIIANIE and other Hotels and Villas. 


For tariffs, full—particulars, and to reserve accommodation, apply 
to the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
London. 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at THE PyrAmips.— 


{+ Patronised by Royal Families.—‘‘ By far the most comfortable Hotel in 
~ Egypt.’ ’—World, 1899. Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and Pro- 
spectus apply to Messrs. PERREAUX & Co. -» 5 Jeffrey’s Square London, E.C. 


RED 


WHITE 
BLUE 


French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING. 
Made 


estor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 
14 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


A portion of the Library of the late John Murray, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

will SELL. by AUCTION at House, No. Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Friday, December and _ Followin » at o'clock 

precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late foun 4 lvrray, Esq., of 

bemarle Street, comprising works on art, archeology, voyages, travels, 

on by, illustrated books, valuable topographical works, including Eyton's Shrop- 

shire, Bi iflings's Antiquities of Scotland, large paper, Blomefield’s Norfolk, Hoare’s 

Modern Wiltshire, Hutchins’s Dorset, Manning and \Biéy's Surre Nash's Wor- 

cestershire, Nichols’s Leices:er, Surtees’s Durham, Whitaker's 

Sculptured Stones of Scotlana, Spalding Club, and other works connected with the 
fine arts, natural history and botany , Pickering’ s Aldine Poets, 3 vols., &c. 

May be viewed two ays prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A portion of the Library of the late Dr. A. B. Grosart. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ‘a their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, December’ 11, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Dr. A. B.. GROS ART 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 
MBE: J. C. STEVENS will sell by Auction at his 


Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as follows; 
at Half-past Twelve precisely each day 
MONDAY.—A Grand Collection of Curios, including Benin Relics and Bronzes, 
German E. African Curiosities, China Bronzes, Antiquities, lvory 
Carvings, Japanese Art Work, a Collection of Sandals and 
‘Slippers, &c. 
TUESDAY.—-0o Pens of High-class Poultry and Pigeons. 
WEDNESDAY. Great Two Days’ Sale of Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Shrubs, 
THURSDAY. } Liliums, &c. 
FRIDAY.— Photographic and Miscellaneous Property. 
On View mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


HARMING COUNTRY HOME.—WORCESTER- 


SHIRE.—z0 rooms, stabling, lodge, and every convenience. Lies very high 
on gravel ; well-timbered grounds. Good shooting on estate, fishing and hunting 
in district. Rent ie ; or for sale, freehold, with two large adjoining farms pro- 
ducing £500 a year. yall about 400 acres. "Lowest price, including magnificent 
and Fett, Land Agents, 3 Broad Street Buildings, 

ndon 


LYMPIA. 
Sole Lessee and Manager: MR. EDWIN CLEARY. 
NOW OPEN. 
Performances Daily at 3 and 8, 
BRITON, 


and 
SAVAG E "AFRICA. 

A STUPENDOUS NEW SHOW. 
ILLUSTRATING PEACE AND WAR. 
THE REAL ARMOURED TRAIN 
IN ACTUAL BATTLE. 

THE MOST MAGNIFICENT PROMENADE IN LONDON. 
OPEN MIDDAY TO MIDNIGHT. 
THE GREAT KAFFIR KRAA 

THE GENUINE SOUDANESE VILLAGE, 
THE BLACK WARRIORS, 
HE DEATH DANCE, 
A GENUINE ESKIMO ENCAMPMENT, 
TEAMS OF SLEDGE DOGS. 


LYMPIA. 
THE ROYAL BIORAMA. 
ACTUAL PICTURES from the FRONT, 
THE LARGEST EVER SEEN, 
DELENDA EST CARTHAGO! 


MORE = THE MONEY THAN EVER OFFERED. 
HOUSANDS OF SHILLING SEATS. 
THE SHOW 


PHE BIGGEST AND BEST. 
OPENS THIS DAY 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THK TOWN AGAIN 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


CH LO RO DY N E ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE Consumption, Brotchitiy 
CHLORODYNE Siscases Dipntnera, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 
CHLOKODYN 
CHLORODYNE : Hysteria, Palpiation, and 
CHLORODYNE ihe only in 


Meningitis, &c, 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 

ancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis 
BrowngE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyng, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. od., 48. 6d., and 11s, each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Cortis Browng’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 

amp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 

SoL—E MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Biciteebury, London. 
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S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Second Edition, Completing 25,000 Copies. 


KIT KENNEDY 
COUNTRY BOY. 


By 8S..R. CROCKETT. 


With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


*¢ Here as in his other works of the same character, Mr. Crockett’s 
exposition and appreciation of the unconscious humour of the Scotch 


peasant is simply inimitable.”—Datly Telegraph. 


‘* We have seen nothing of Mr. Crockett’s which has given us more 
unadulterated pleasure, and that is saying a good deal.” 


Manchester Evening News. 


‘** Mr. Crockett has never written anything so quick with the best 
life of the Scottish people as this book.” — Bradford Observer. 


*,* A Special Edition on hand-made paper, limited to 100 Copies, 
each one signed by the Author, with a sepia carbon photographic Portrait 
of Mr. Crockett, is now ready. In richly-decorated binding, with gilt 
lop, in box, 12s. 6d. net. 

London: JAMES CLARKE & CO. 
13 and 14 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


The Second Edition, completing 18,000 Copies, 
is now ready everywhere. 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of ‘Diana Tempest,” 


&e. 
Spectator :—“By far the most exciting and original of the present season.’ 
Patt Matt Gazette :— Nothing in recent fiction, or, indeed, in racy 


for a long time, has strpassed in its dramatic force, or in the nature of its ulti- 
mate surprise, the deadly crusade in which Lord Newhaven aims at securing 
vengeance for the wrong that has been done to him.” 


MANCHESTER GuARDIAN :—“ /n many respects Miss Cholmondeley challenges 
comparison with Charlotte Bronte. Her work is more sophisticated, more modern. 
less inspired by genius; but she has much the same gift of divining things and 
persons that must lie outside her own experience, the same sincerity and nearly 
the same insight into the deep places of the human soul.” 


THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘* A Son of Empire.” 
SECOND EDITION. 6s. 
Wortv.—" Likely to be widely read and as widely discussed.” 


Patt Matt Gazette : “ The characters in this delightful story are drawn 
with quite amazing cleverness.” 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marie von 


Bunsen. Cloth, 5s. 
Gazette.—‘‘ An exceptionally entertaining book well worth 
reading 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Jossru 


R. Fisuer, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Deny 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
A New Book by the Authors of “ An A B C for Baby Patriots.” 


REALLY AND TRULY; or, The Century for Babies. 


By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. In brilliant Colours, 3s. 6d. 


A MORAL ALPHABET i in Words of from One to Seven 


Syllables. By H. . T. B., Authors of “‘ The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts,” &c. 3s. 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 


Verses by Col. D. Srreamer. Pictures by G. H. Dedicated by permission to 
Mrs. W. Grenfell. 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


With Numerous Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES NEW VOLUME. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORKSHIRE. 


By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. 
With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 
Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
Observer.—‘‘ The fourth volume of the most fascinating series of topographical 
Books yet produced. Bright descriptions and happy anecdotes are given by the 
author, and innumerable * bits’ of Yorkshire scenery by two of the best black-and- 


white landscape artists of the day go to make up a volume which deserves a cordial 
welcome.” 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


First Part.—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. 

numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo. 36s. net. 

Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette.—‘‘ Great as must of necessity be the task 

of writing a history of the British Army, that ‘task has been performed by Mr. 
Fortescue with infinite care as to details and with no mean literary power. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with amew Prefatory Chapter, dealing with the 
events which have induced ‘the present crisis, 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With Three Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 
1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


In 2 vols. 


With 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C-LE. 


Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the 7ymes in South Africa. 
With 8vo. 6s. (Ready Dec. 8 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE. RHONE. By Cnarves 


W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Letters from Majorca.” With 88 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 
THE PRINCESS, TENNYSON. 


2s. 6d. net. 


TEMPLE BAR. 
DECEMBER. Price 1s. CONTENTS :— 


A New story ad AGWES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
I. THE BATH COMEDY. 
A LOST PEOPLE. 


RICHARD SAVIN, M.F.H. 

FRANCES BURNEY 

. MAC, THE DIVIL AN’ HIS yy 

. THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND 

VII. MAD JACK. 
THE IDEA OF IN BROWNINGS POETRY. 
A PLEASANT BLUND 

. THE HUMOURS OF HIGHTEENTH- CENTURY OPERA. 
OUR MUSIC MASTER. 

A LEGION OF HONOUR. 


CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
LIFE IN THE EAST END OF LONDON. By Sir Watrer Besant. 
Illustrated by PHit. May and JosepH PENNELL. 


J 
A PROVENCAL CHRISTMAS POSTSCRIP!. By Tuomas A. JANVIER. 


THE CHRISTMAS DANCERS. A Legend of Saxony. By Epitn M. 
THoMaAs. 
SECOND INSTALMENT OF 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. Joun 


Mortey, M.P. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


THE ARGOSY. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. Price 1s. 

I. THE TOWER GARDENS. Chapters XLV. XLVIM. Illustrated. 
A CHRISTMAS CARD TO THE ARMY IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

By Anna H. Drury. 
IN YARGENTINA. 
THE FIRST NIGHT OF WINTER. ByR. Bourne. 
V. SOMETHING IN THE AIR. 
MY SAINT KATHERINE. 
A FAREWELL. 
A DREAM-WORLD. By Cuar.es W. Woop, F.R.G.S, Illustrated. 
THE BUHL CABINET. By Joun Ayscoucn. 
. A FEW DISTINGUISHED GHOSTS. By E. F. Corny. 

THE PORTENT. By Curistian Burke. 
TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. By Catuerine Apams. 
MISS CHAMPION DE POLLINAXE. 
A HEART HEROIC. By EuizapetH M. Moon, 
GOOD-BYE. By Evizasetu Gipson. 
THE GARDEN OF SLEEP. By P. W. Roose. 
CHRISTMAS, 1899. By Jervis BERESFORD. 


*ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
AFTERNOON SERVICE. By Ian MacLaren : 
(Christmas Story.) 


THE DOLL THAT SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT. 
KATHARINE CARRINGTON. 
THAT LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE. By HEten Perkins. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


\ MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp. London. 
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Lhe Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell's entirely new 


Life of Wellington, which is ** Dedicated to the British 


Army,” will be published early next wegk by Messrs. 


Sampson: Low, Marston and Company (Limited). Tt 


will be in two Demy 8vo. volumes, profusely illustrated, 


and uniform with Captain Mahan’s 2-vol. “ Life of 


Nelson.” © Price 36s. net. 


received for it. Among those who have assisted the author with 
new and most interesting material are the present Duke of 
Wellington and thel Marquis of Salisbury. 


J. NISBET & GO.’S NEW LIST. 


THE LATEST STUDY OF CROMWELL. 


Oliver Cromwell : a Personal Study. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON, 


Author of ‘‘ Cromwell's Own,” &c. Demy 8vo. with Portraits, ros. net. 


An interesting and valuable historical biography.” —Scotsman. 
“*Mr. Paterson has contrived to give us a character study that ought to become a 


Cromwell classic.”—Christian World. 


e e 
A History of Italian Unity. 
1814-1871. 
By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
‘* Undoubtedly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has yet 


been written, and it is a book which will not soon be superseded. 
Manchester Guardian. 


“* This is a masterly and an opportune book.” — Weekly Register. 


J. H. Frere and his Friends. 


Letters and Papers from an Old -Muniment-Room. 
Edited by G. FESTING. 
Demy 8vo. ros. net. 
A most delightful and valuable book.” —Manchester Guardian. 
“* A delightful book...... very entertaining and valuable.” — Wordd. 
“A most entrancing volume...., full of vivacity and sprightliness......extremely 


interesting.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


Danton. By H. BELLOC, B.A. 


Demy 8vo. with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 
‘* We are amazed at this book coming from so young a writer.” —Ziterature. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, demy 8vo. 6s. 


“* A decidedly entertaining book.” —7he Times. 
* Delightfully characteristic and singularly interesting.” —7 ruth. 


The Great Lord Burghley. 


By MARTIN A. S. HUME. 
Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. 
Burst Jia, ae volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 


J. NISBET & CO., LIMITED, 21 Berners Street, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
British Contemporary Artists (Cosmo Monkhouse). Heinemann. .21s. 


net. 
The Art Teaching of John Ruskin (W. G. Collingwood). Rivingtons. 
35. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Recollections, 1832-1886 : the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B. 
(2 vols.). Smith, Elder. 21s. 

Gweithiau Morgan Llwyd o Wynedd (dan olygiaeth Thomas E. Ellis). 
Bangor: Jarvis and Foster ; London: Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

Life of Charles Sturt, sometime Captain 39th Regiment and Australian 
Explorer (Mrs. Napier George Sturt). Smith, Elder. 16s. 

The Master Musicians’: Beethoven (Frederick J. Crowest). Dent. 
55. net. 

‘€ Masters of Medicine” : Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz 
(John Gray M‘Kendrick). Unwin. 35. 6d. 

The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha Lady Stanley, with Extracts 
from Sir John Stanley’s ‘‘ Preterita” (Edited by one of their 
Grandchildren, Jane H. Adeane). Longmans. 18s. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight (John Willcock). Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 6s. 

The Life of Madame de Longueville (Anne Genevi¢ve de Bourbon) by 
Mrs. Alfred Cock. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Horace. Book IV. (Edited by Stephen Gwynn); The 
Agricola of Tacitus (Edited by W. C. Flamstead Walters). 
Blackie. 15. 6a. each. 

FICTION. 

Trespassers Who Were Prosecuted (Sadi Grant). Digby, Long. 

2s. 


The Land of Heroes: Stories from Early Irish History (W. Lorcan 
O’Bryne), 2s. 6d. ; The Princess of Hearts (Sheila E. Braine), 
6s.; The Elephant’s Apology (Alice Talwin Morris), 2s. 6a. 
Blackie. 

The Tone King (From the German of Heribart Race. By J. E. St. 
Quintin Rae). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Priest’s Marriage (Nora Vynne). Burleigh. 6s. 

Our Cabin Table: Reflection, Delineation, and Incident (Andrew 
Henry Lowe). Glasgow: Carter and Pratt. 

Ilsa, the Windchild (Dora Jellett), Gardner, Darton. Is. 6d. 

The Boys of Barminster (A. B. Simeon). Gardner, Darton. Is. 

The King’s Deputy (H. A. Hinkson) ; The Queen of the World (Luke 
Netterville). Lawrence and Bullen. 6s. each. 

Things I Have Seen in War (Irving Montagu). Chatto and Windus. 

Driven into the Ranks (Rev. Rabson Vennel). 

Mysterious Mr. Sabin (E. Phillips Oppenheim). ,Ward, Lock. 

Sir Patrick: the Puddock (L. B. Walford). Pearsons. 6s. 

Ghosts (Flaxman Low). Pearsons. 6s. 

A Claim on Klondyke: a Romance of the Arctic El Dorado (Edward 
Roper). Blackwood. 6s. 

A Desperate Character, &c. (Ivan Turgenev). Heinemann. 3s. net. 


‘‘ The Story of the Nations” Series :— No. 35: Australian Common- 
wealth (Greville Tregarthen); No. 38: South Africa (George 
M‘Call Theal); No, 45: Canada (J. G. Bourinot); No. 46: 
British India (R. W. Frazer). Unwin. 55. each. 

Legends of the Bastille (Frantz Funck-Brentano. Translated by 
George Maidment). Downey. 6s. 

Finland and the Tsars, 1809-1899 (Joseph R. Fisher). Arnold. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Ceesar’s Conquest of Gaul (T. Rice Holmes). Macmillan. 21s. net, 

History of Luton Church (Henry Cobbe). Bell. 

Prisoners of the Tower of London: being an Account of some who at 
divers times lay captive within its Walls (Violet Brooke-Hunt). 
Dent. 

Our Navy for a Thousand Years (Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, R.N.). 
Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. 

The Victorian Era Series: Victorian Novelists (James Oliphant). 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Cambridge University College Histories: Clare College (J. R. War- 
dale). Robinson.  §s. net. 

Law. 

Precedents of Purchase and Mortgage Deeds (W. Howland Jackson 
and Thorold Gosset). Stevens and Sons, Limited. 7s. 6d. 
Workmen’s Compensation: Digest of Cases decided in England, 
Scotland and Ireland (James Weir). The Insurance Observer. 

net. 

Women’s Position before the English Law: from Anglo-Saxon Times 

till To-day (John Newton). Stevens and Sens, Limited. Is. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Dictionnaire des Termes de Médecine (Frangais-Anglais). Bailliére 
Tindall et Cox. 4s. net. 

Liberty in the 19th Century (Frederica May Holland). Putnams. 
7s. 6a. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy (A. Earl). Arnold. 4s. 6d. 

Notes of an Outlook on Life (Alexander Gardiner Mercer). Bell. 55. 
net. 

Law and Freedom (Emma Marie Caillard). Nisbet. 

Telephotography (Thomas R. Dallmeyer). Heinemann. net. 

Health Abroad : a Medical Handbook of Travel (C. Harford Battersby 
and others. Edited by Edmund Hobhouse). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


(Continued on page 720.) 
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THEOLOGY. 
The Parable of the-Great Supper (The Rev. F. €. Blyth). Rivingtons. 


5s. 

“Christ, Christians, and Christianity (E. Planta Nesbit. Second edition). 
Heywood. 

A Serious Call toj4 Pevout and Holy Life (Wm. Law). Methuen. 25 

Historical Commentary on the Galatians (Prof. W. W. Ramsay). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 

A History of the English Church from its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest, 597-1066 (William Hunt). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

‘The King and his Servants (E. M. Dewhurst). Elliot Stock. 

Solomon and Solomonic Literature (Moncure Daniel Conway). Kegan 
Paul. 6s. 


The New Evangelism and other Papers (Henry Drummond). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. 
Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ (William Leighton Grane). Macmillan. 


55- 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 
(Crawford IE*Toy). Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 12s. 


TRAVEL. 
The Caroline Islands: Travel in the Sea of the Little Lands (F. W. 
Christian). Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond (Mrs. J. F. Bishop). Murray. 

ilighways and Byways in Yorkshire (Arthur H. Norway). Mac- 
millan. 65. 

Pictures of Travel, Sport and Adventure (‘* The Old Pioneer”’). Pear- 
sons. 155. 

Cairo and Egypt, and Life in the Land of the Pharaohs (Third edition, 
1899-1900). Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. 

From the Alps to the-Andes : being the Autobiography of a Mountain 
Guide (Mattias Zurbriggen). Unwin. Ios. 6d. net. 

VERSE. 

Dunvegan Castle : a Poem (IIarold Steward Rathbone). 
gis. ind 

A Book of French Song (Bernard Minssen). Bent. 45. 6d. net. 

Mother Duck’s Children (Gugu). Heinemann. 

Songs from the Psalter (Richard Arnold Greene). Putnams. 5s. 

*Out of the Nest: a Flight of Verses (Mary McNeil Fenollosa). Gay 
and Bird. 

Elfin Rhymes (‘* Norman”). Gay and Bird. 55. 

Facts and Fancies (A. N. Mount Rose). Burleigh. 

Adam and Lilith (A. F. Scot). Burleigh. 2s. net. 

Thoughts Through the Year (J. E. A. Brown). Elliot Stock. 

Without a God (By a Singer from the South). — Paul. 6s. 

‘Rue (Laurence Housman). Unicorn Press. 35. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Almanach du Drapeau, 1900. Hachette et Cie. 

British Anthologies. Nos. VII. and VIII. : The Dryden Anthology, 
1675-1700; The Pope Anthology, 1701-1744. Henry Frowde. 
2s. 6d. net. each. 

Celtic Year, the : an Annual devoted to the Interests of the Eisteddfod 
Caerludd (London Eisteddfod), No. 1. Simpkin, Marshall. 
Is. net. 

Cynthia of Propertius (Seymour Greig Tremenheere). 
45. net. 

Domestic Menagerie, A (Translated from the French of Théophile 
Gautier and Illustrated by Mrs. William Chance). Elliot Stock. 


Quaritch. 


2s. net. 


Macmillan. 


35. 6d. 

Drama, the, of —— and To-day (Clement Scott. Two vols.). 
Macmillan. 36s. net. . 

English Elegies (J. C. Bailey). John Lane. 55. ne 

Essays on Naval Defence (Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb). 
Allen and Co. 6s. 

First Annual Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics 1898-1899. 8d. 

‘Gimcrack Jingle Alphabet, the (Ingles Rhodé); Pictures for Little 
Englanders (A. S. Forrest). Dean and Son. 

Golden Sunbeams (Vol. III. 1899). S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d, 

La Commedia di Dante Alighieri. Il testo Wittiano Riveduto da Paget 
Toynbee. Londra: Methuen et Cie. 6s."' 

Leadenhall Press Illustrated Series of Forgotten Children’s Books, the : 
I. The Daisy, 1807; II. The Cowslip, 1811; III. The New 
Riddle Book, by John-the-Giant-Killer, Esquire, 1778. The 
Leadenhall Press. Is. each. 

Life and Death, the, of Mr. Badman (John Bunyan). 
15s. net. 

Seas and Mummers: Essays on the Theatre of Here and Now 
(Charles Frederic Nirdlinger). New York: The De Witt Pub- 
lishing House. 6s. 

Memories (C. Kegan Paul). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Nobody’s Scrap Book, A. London: Gardner, Darton. 35. 6d. 

Paolo apd Francesca (Stephen Phillips). John Lane. 4s. 6d. 

Phil May’s Illustrated Winter Annual. Thacker. Is. 

Primeval Scenes (The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson). Lawley and Co. 6s 

Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp (Sorel Erasmus). H. MacLeay. Is. 

Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1898, the. Ottawa: Government 
Printing Bureau. 

‘REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Wide World (Christmas number), 1s. ; The Captain 
(Christmas number), 6d. ; The Windsor (Christmas number), Is. ; 
Cornhill Magazine, ts. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Humani- 
tarian, 6d. ; “The Contemporary, 2s. 6d. ; The Century Illustrated 
(Christmas number), 1s. The School World, St. 
Nicholas (CH#fstmas number), Is. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, IS. 3 
The Argosy, 1s.; Temple Bar, 1s. ; The Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, 2s.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Genealogical 
Magazine, 1s.; The Dome; The Strand Magazine (Christmas 
number), 
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W. H. 


Heinemann. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Wo. 274. DECEMBEB 1899. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS AND LESSONS: 
(1) By Sipney Low. 
(2) By Str Smwney Suiprarv, K.C.M.G. (late Administrator and Chief 
Magistrate of British Bechuanaland). 
ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN THE PAST. 
GREEN 
TERMS USED IN MODERN GUNNERY. 
C.B., R.A. 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’'S .TRAGEDY OF 
FRANCESCA. By Sipney Corvin. 
RECENT SCIENCE— METEORITES AND COMETS. By Prince 
KRoprorkin, 
CROMWELL AND THE ELECTORATE. By J. Horace Rounp. 
A NEGRO ON THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. By 
D. E. Towtas. 
PLAGIARISM. By E. F. Benson. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S POLITICS: A DIALOGUE, By ie Rev. ANTHONY 
C. DEANE. 
THE WAR-CLOUD IN THE FARTHEST EAST. By Hort S. Haier. 
A HINDU HOME. By the Hon. J. D. Ress, C.LE. 
AUSTRIA AT THE END OF THE CENTURY. 
Liitzow. 
THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss RErp. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON &_CO., Lrp. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by W. L. Courtney. 
DECEMBER. 
PROFESSOR WARD ON “NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM.” By 
SPENCER. 
A GLEAM IN THE DARKNESS. By Hamitton Arpf. 
RUSSIAN RAILWAY POLICY IN ASIA (with Map). By R. E. C. Lona. 
CANON MACCOLL’'S “NEW CONVOCATION.” 


By Mrs. Joun Ricuarv 
By Major-General Mavzrice, 


PAOLO AND 


By Francis Count 


3y Professor F. W. 


MAITLAND. 

A LOST PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY IN ARCHITECTURE. By Jutian 
Moore. 

SOME LESSONS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. By Professor T. F. 


THE DARKEST HOUR FOR ENGLAND. By Sipxney Low. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. Ly F. G. ArLato. 

FRANCE SINCE 1814 (Concluded). By Baron Pierre pE Coupertin. 

“ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON.” By T. H. S. Escort. 

GRANT ALLEN. By RicHarp Le GALLienng, 

SOME NOTES ON THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. By J. P. Frrzvarrick 
(Author of “‘ The Transvaal from Within”). 

SIR HARRY SMITH: A REMINISCENCE OF THE BOER WAR IN 
1848. By G. J. H. Berkecey. 

COUNT MURAVIEFF'S “ INDISCRETION.” 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA (with Map). 

“THE DIVINE ADVENTURE” (Part II.). By Fiona Macteop. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON. 


By Dirtomaticus. 


THE ARMY. 


TTENTION is called to the few remaining copies 

of CapTrain R. J. MAcDONALD’s “HISTORY OF THE DRESS OF 

THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” Illustrated with 25 Coloured Plates and 

gt Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. One volume, large quarto, bound in cloth 
of the Regimental Colours. Price £1 5s. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140 Straneé W. C., and 
37 Piccadilly, Ww. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
UST PUBLISHED, 


184 pages, of the BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per 
Cent., except on those published at net prices. A copy sent post free on 
ap lication: 
rders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
143 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonvon. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price Half-a-crown, post free. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


By E. BELFORT BAX. 


CONTENTS.—:. From Phallism to Purism. 2. The Everlasting Female. 
3. Materialistic Doctrine of History. 4. Futility of Holiness. 5. "Tr & ristianity 
and Modern Socialism. 6. Century-end and Mid- Centuries. The Rule of the 
Small Middie-class. 8. Two Question-begging ‘‘Saws.” 9. veumry, Ease, and 
Vice. 10. The National History of the Nonconformist Conscience. 11. Value. 12. 
“* Voluntaryism ” versus ‘‘ Socialism.” 


London: WILLIAM REEVES, 185 Fleet Street, E.C, 


a NEW CATALOGUE of 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
allthe BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFrereD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 

Sent gratis and post free to any address. : 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 

FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE 


HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection Invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON-PRINT AND 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM 
BUCKINGHAM PALACF, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL CALLERY, LONDON ; 
AMSTEROAM, BERLIN, BRUSSEL®, CASSEL, DRESDEN, 
THE HACUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA, MILAN, VENICE, ETC.. 
DULWICH AND TATE CALLERIES NOW READY. 


LEADING ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


Over 10,000 Reproductions from the Works of 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ORCHARDSON, HOFMANN, SEIFERT, 
BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THUMANN, RYLAND, TUKF, ETC. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Illustrated in Gravure. with Descriptive Text, written hv CHARLES L.. 
EASTLAKE, Late Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover designed by 
Walter Crane. Price £9 unbound. [Now Ready 


VANDYCK PICTURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Historically and Critically Described bv ERNEST LAW, BA. With 
30 Photogravure Plates. EDITION DE LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made 
aper, crown broadside, limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, 
bound, £6 6s. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


— 


16 PALL MALI EAST, S.W. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The ‘‘ TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 
at home and abroad. 
IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Cepy post free on applicaticn to the Publisher, 
ki. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen ET 24 Numéros par an 


Revue d’Europe et d’ Amérique 


Peu de mots, beaucoup Lidées. 


SUR DEMANDE 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr, a Vétranger on a ur 
abonnement pour la Revue des Revues, kICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car “la Revue 
des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n'est plus 
utile que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zoxa) ; “elle a conquis une situation 
brillante et prépondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); ‘la Revue publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 


La Revue parait /e 1°" e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms frangais et étrangers. 


La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
romans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 


La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 


Tous les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gratuitement la Grande 
Revue de l’Exposition de 1900, richement illusirée, et autres 
primes de valeur. (Consulter nos prospectus.) 


On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de \a France et 
de ’étranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans 
les bureaux de la Revue. SBE 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL ~ 


In 750,000 Shares of £1 each, 


£750,000, 


of which 650,000 Shares are Issued. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


For the Year ending 3ist JULY, 1899. 


Directorate. 
F. ECKSTEIN (Chairman). 


H.. A. ROGERS (alternate W. H. ROGERS). 
A..T. SCHMIDT (alternate H. W. GERNNY). 


General Manager. 
G. E. WEBBER. 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer. 
L. I. SEYMOUR. 


Head Office - - - - 
London Office - - 
Paris Office 


BALANCE SHEET, Sist July, 


Dr. 


To Capital— 
750,000 Shares of £1 each 
ys Less 100,000 Shares of £1 each in reserve 


650,000 Shares .. ee 
» Share Premium Account— 
Premiums on Shares Sold, as per Balance 
Sheet, 31st July, 1898.. 
», Rand Mines, Limited— 
Advances .. ee ee oe 520,009 o 
+, De Nationale Bank, Fordsburg— 
Manager's Account—Overdraft 
3, Sundry Creditors — 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &=. 


109,000 0 


9:383 12 7 


8,687 16 9 


318,071 9 
» Balance— 
Balance of Working Expenditure and 


Revenue Account ee oe ee 3,769 10 


3 


F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 


C. S. GOLDMANN (alternate W. ADYE). 
J. P. FITZPATRICK (alternate G. ROULIOUT). 


Manager at Mine. 
WAGER BRADFORD. 


London Seeretary. 
A. MOIR. 


Secretary. 
F. RALEIGH. 


ECKSTEIN’S BUILDINGS, JOITANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
9 RUE BOUDREAU. 


1s99. 


Cr. 
d. | L s. d s. d s. @ 
| By Claim Property— 
| 184'077 Clatms~ bought for 
| 690,000 shares of £1 each .. 600,090 0 0 
| Cash 2,491 12 6 
602,491 12 6 


Mire Development— 


| No L. shaft, Vertical .. 55,420 6 2 
o | No IL. Shaft, Vertical... 41,199 O11 
Development .. ae 228,232 17 6 

4.7 

»» Machinery and Plant 234,467 12 18 

», Buildings . 79,666 19 1 

», Reservoirs .. ee 6,080 7 3 

» Tree Planting and Fencing 371 16 4 

+ © 

yy Stores and Materials 10,165 16 o 
», Live Stock and Vehicles .. es 385 0 oO 
It », Office Furniture .. 321 5 


»» Bearer Share Warrants .. ee 668 3 10 


4 18 


», De Nationale Bank, Johannesburz 3,044 13 3 
», Cash at Mine he 2,087 15 1 
.» Gold Consignment Accoun 4,937 2 7 


Native Passes o> 170 0 
——— 10,239 10 If 
», Sundry Debtors 2,230 1 9 


24,011 7 7 


4t,271,84t 0 3 


F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 
HM. W, GLENNY, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, and the accompanying Working Expenditure, and Revenue Account, with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers relating 
hereto, and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is a full and fair Balance Sheet, exhibits a true and correct view of the whole of the Company's affairs, and 


contains the particulars reqyired by the Gompany’s Articles of Association. 


Johannesburg, 15th September, 1899. 
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A. E, PAGE, F.S.A.A., Eng; 
J. N. WEBB, } Auditors. 
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WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 


Dr. 


for Fiwe Months ending 3list July, —s 


Cn. 


a @ 4 « @ 


To Mining Expenses .. oo ” 69,060 o 6 
Milling Expenses .. 15,875 17° 2 
;, Cyaniding Expenses ae és 10,408 18 4 
», General Expenses, Mine.. od 5,343 13 6 
,, General Expenses, Head Office — 
Salaries .. . 579 3 4 
Stationery, Printing, Adventis- 
ing, Postages, and Telegrams 144 3 9 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 86 16 o * 
Licences .. a oo oe 358 18 10 
Interest .. oo 2 3 
. és I 
Sundry General Ripenses 3 6,276 7 
— £116,965 7 2 
Balance— 
Profit on 5 Months working carried to Balance Sheet .. 3,769 10 15 


4120,734 18 1x 


By Gold Account— 
Mill ‘ 81,148 0 0 
Cyanide Works .. ‘a we be és 39,586 18 x 


420,734 18 1 


4122,734 18 1 


F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 


F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 
H. W. GLENNY, Director. 


PAGE, F.S.A.A. Eng., 


A. 
J. N. WEBB, Auditor. 


ANNUAL GENERAL 


Report of the proceedings at the Fourth AnNuat Orptnary GENERAL MEET- 
«NG OF SHAREHOLDERS, held in the Board Room of the Exploration Building, 
Johannesburg, on the 13th October, 1899. : 

PrEsENT.—Messrs. Raymond W. Schumacher (Acting Chairman), F. J. 
Carpenter, F. G. de Ferrigres, Trustees of Rand Mines, Limited (per H. Duval), S. 
J. Jennings, and C. Distel. In attendance.—H. A. Read (Acting Secretary). Mr. 
R. W. Schumacher also represented by proxy the following Shareholders :—J. S. 
Tavener, C. H. I. Gardiner, R. Cory, F. W. Lucas, C. H. Hurndall, H. H. Swann, 
R. B. Barratt, J. W. Whiteh , B. Beck , W. H. Everett, F. H. Finney, G. 
H. Raw, F. A. Konig, L. Dhelens, Dr. E. Pecaut, R. Meyer and G. Christ, G. 
Weiss, C. L. P. P. d'Andecy, F. X. M. Clavé, J. B. A. Champagne, J. Marichal, 
A. M. A. Mongin, C. Gervais, A. Hicks, M. Muller, G. Rouliot, F. Eckstein, C. 
Rube, E. Dupasseur, C. H. G. Couriot;/E. Force, F. T. R. Cabany. 

The total number of Shares present and represented amounted to 630,070. 

Notice oF Meetinc.—The Acting Secretary read the Notice convening the 
Meéeting. 

Minvutes.—The Minutes of the Third Annual Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held on the 14th October, 1898, were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

Report AND Accounts.—The Chairman said : ‘‘ Gentlemen,—The Reports for 
the financial year ending July 31st, 1899, include a period of five months, during 
which milling operations were carried on. These operations started on March 2nd 
with 50 Stamps, and the number was gradually increased during the same month to 
100 Stamps. The tonnage mined during the five months was 87,145 tons, and 5,500 
tons were taken from the surface dumps, making a total of 92,645 tons. Of this 
quantity 18,783 tons of waste rock, equal to 20°27 per cent., were sorted out, 
leaving 73,862 tons, which were milled. The yield from this tonnage amounted to 
4120,734 18s. 1d., equal to 33s. per ton. The working expenditure totalled 
402,404 48. 11d., equal to 28s. per ton milled, leaving a working profit of 
418,330 13s. 2d., or 5s. per ton milled. It is, I think, hardly necessary for me to 
explain that the results of the working of a large mine during the first few months 
cannot possibly be taken as a fair criterion for the future. There are a great many 
difficu ties to be overcome before things can be run in their normal groove; there is 
knowledge of the mine itself to be gained, and there is the perfect organisation 
which can only be acquired after many months of hard work. The working costs, 
for instance, which figure at 28s. for the period covered by the financial Report, have 
since decreased considerably. For August the total is 24s. 5°7d. ; September 24s. 8*2d., 
and there is every reason to believe that, when working under normal conditions, and 
on a largerscale, in the near future, the costs should not exceed 20s. or 22s. per ton. 
With regard to the yield of 33s. per ton, which is equivalent to 7°89 dwts. of fine 
gold, I think you will allow that this on the whole is a satisfactory result, and as Mr. 
Goodwin, the Acting General Manager, points out to you in his Report, the develop- 
ment work daring the past year has exposed reefs of a rather higher value than that 
recorded in the previous annual statement. This improvement has been particularly 


* noticeable in the South Reefin the Eastern Section of the mine, and in the Central 


Section above the Second Level, where the ore is of a high grade. It is also of 
special interest to note that west of No. 2 Shaft, where the drive assays had not 
been particularly encouraging, and in fact had in many places showed unpayable 
value, the stopes, when opened out, exposed reef of excellent grade. The Main Reef 
Leader also has opened up very well, especially in the lower levels, and a far larger 
proportion of this reef will yield a good profit than we had reason to believe not 
very many months ago. In fact during the last six months we have had most 
encouraging indications, and I feel confident that the mine has a promising future 
before it. The ore developed to 31st July is estimated at a total of 653,255 tens 
of which 511,269 tons are on the South Reef, and the remaining 141,986 tons on 
the Main Reef Leader. This development, roughly speaking, gives promise of an 
all-round average extraction of about 8°25 dwts. fine gold. The widths of the reefs 
are also very encouraging, the average size of the stopes on the South Reef being 
not less than 69 inches, while on the Main Reef Leader it was 50 inches up to the 
end of July ; the mine in fact is ready to supply 200 Stamps without difficulty, and 
as soon as conditions are once more normal on these fields, and native labour 
plentiful, there will be no delay in further adding to the milling capacity, which 
has recently.been increased to 120 Stamps. Turning now to the accounts, it will 
be seen that the Company owes the Rand Mines, Limited, £500,000, which 
sum has been advanced as the money was required in order to complete con- 
struction work, and interest upon this has been paid at the rate of 7 per cent. 
The Directors, xs you have previously been informed, contemplate offering to 
Shareholders the Company's 100,0co Reserve Shares as soon as a favourab'e 


MEETING. 


opportunity occurs, to enable them to wipe off this debt, and in the meantime 
the profits which are being made will gradually reduce the amount. In September, 
I may state, the profits on 18,039 tons amounted to £9,030, or 10s. per ton. Before 
concluding, I regret to have to state that the unfortunate political differences 
which exist to-day caused our mine, as well as almost every other mine upon 
these fields, to suspend operations entirely during the last week. The men had 
for some time past been restless on account of the extreme uncertainty which 
prevailed, and the possible eventualities that might occur, but the Directors of your 
mine, acting in concert with all the other important Companies on these fields, did 
their utmost to allay the feeling of nervousness and anxiety. Moreover in order ta 
persuade the men to remain at their posts until the last. a compensation of £25 was 
promised to every man in case he were forced to leave by the Government of this 
Republic in the event of war breaking out. This promise was to apply to all 
emp!oyés who would have been in the service of the Company for a period of at least 
one month. The effect of this promise was naturally an excellent one. It was 
appreciated bythe men, and I think I am right in saying that it kept all the mines at 
work atleast a fortnight longer than would otherwise have been the case. Up to last 
week war had, I am glad to say, not broken out, nor had any men been forced to 
leave the country by the Government of this State ; but on the other hand, the posi- 
tion had become extremely acute, and this acuteness, as far as the men themselves 
were concerned, was intensified when they were privately advised by high officials 
to leave the country, and when they were told that permits to remain would be 
granted to hardly any Englishmen. Under these circumstances, the Managements 
of the various Companies who had made the promise considered that they had no 
right to accept the responsibility of still inducing the men to stay. We also thought 
that those men who had worked loyally and well, and who remained at their work 
until we ourselves gave the word to leave, deserved the compensation of £25. We 
therefore made this payment to the ninety-nine men who still remained on the 
property, so that the amount involved was only £2,475. Against this expenditure, 
which I am sure will raeet with the fullest approval of Shareholders, we have, as I 
have said before, the fact that the men continued working at least a fortnight 
longer than would otherwise have been the case, and we have also created a 
feeling of satisfaction amongst the men on account of this generous treatment, 
which I do not think will be easily forgotten. I have also to inform you that the 
gold which was to have been shipped this month, to the value of about £20,250, 
has been detained by the Transvaal Government. In view of the fact that the 
Gold Mining Companies have very little funds in Johannesburg, we have made 
earnest appeals to the Transvaal Government at least to giveus advances against the 
gold which they have taken. We have received assurances from the Minister of 
Mines that an advance will be made, but we fear that if it is not made very promptly, 
not only will it be impossible to meet the trade accounts of the townspeople, who 
are for the most part in urgent need of their money, but also that the few 
Companies who are still to some extent maintaining their staff and organisation 
will be thrown into complete disorder. Finally I have to inform you that 
every precaution has been taken to ensure the safety of the mine and the 
surface plant, in case a long stoppage should be caused by the outbreak of war. 
The pumps are to-day still being worked in order to keep the mine dry, but owing 
to the Government's Proclamation issued yesterday, ordering practically all English- 
men to leave the country within eight days, and to the fact that about 85 per cent. 
of the men employed on the mines are British, it will probably be impossible to run 
the pumps very long. On the whole, however, not very much damage is expecte 1 
to be caused by the mines being flooded, and the main point is to protect the surface 
plant, so that when the horizon is clear once more, which we all hope will be soon, 
we can re-start work with as little delay and as little expenditure as possible. In 
order to guard the properties, a special police force, consisting of about 400 non- 
British Uitlanders, has been formed with the sanction of the Government, and thes- 
men will patrol the mines between Randfontein on the west and Modderfontein «n 
the east, both day and night. Having now taken every possible precaution, we can 
only hope that this period of suspense and anxiety will soon pass away, and that a 
friendly and lasting settlement will take place between the peoples in South Africa. 

“ T now beg to move that the Directors’ Fourth Annual Report and Accounts be 
received and adopted.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F. G. de Ferritres, and carried. 

Drrecrors.—Theretiring Directors; Messrs: A..T. Schmidt and H. A. Rogers, 
were re-elected. 

Auprrors.—The retiring Auditors, Messrs. C. L. Andersson and J. N. Webb, were 
re-elected; and their remuneration for the past’ year-fixed at 100 guineas each. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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The Saturday Review. 2 December, #899 


Messxs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


announce a + 4 book by F. WARRE CORNISH, entitled SUNNINGWELL, 
price 6s., which may be obtained at all the booksellers and bookstalls. Also Mr. PA UL 


LEICESTER FORD'S new book JANICE MEREDITH, which has achieved so 
remarkable a success in America, as many as 69,000 copies having been called for in a few 
weeks only. This new volume is an historical novel, through which runs a pleasing love thread 
and a mystery. 


Amongst their Christmas books for young people they call attention to S§INGING-=- 
TIME, a Cuitps Sonc Book, price 5s., the music of which has been specially written by. 


Mr. ARTHUR SOMERVELL, whilst a series of quite charming drawings have been 


made by Mr. L. LESLIE BROOKE. This volume, which bids fair to be the most radians 


children’s book issued this season, ts charningly bound in green and gold. 


The Wrekty Sun has awarded the proud position of “THE STORY BOOK OF 
THE YEAR” to Mr.GOMME’S fascinai.ng volume of historical Stories collected from great 
authors, of which Buack anv WfffTE says “‘ there ts more genuine enjoyment to be got out of 
this collection than can be found in a score of modern so-called historical romances.” THE 
PRINCES STORY BOOK °5 “le title: it ts fully illustrated, and ts a come: 
panion volume to their well-known KINGS STORY BOOK, 6s., and QUEENS STORY 
BOOK, 6s. 

A new book by UNCLE REMUS is sure of a hearty welcome. His Christmas 


Stories this year are entittd PLANTATION PAGEANTS, @ ome charm- 
ingly bound and beautifully illustrated. 


The following review of THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT 
CHURCHES, ¢70w 8v0. 6s., comes from Tue Spectator :—“ A very interesting book, 


carefully put together from the best authorities, and excellently illustrated. The successive styles 
of architecturesthe chief features of the church, and the peculiarities found in individual 
buildings—these and other things—more varied and numerous than we can describe here, are 
dealt with... . May be confidently recommended.” © 


Two Art Booxs claim attention—the firs, PORTRAITS, * @ volume of repro- 
ductions in facsimile of thee MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY’S exquisite pencil portraits. 
The book contains 51 plates, and {amongst other well-known people whose pictures appear are 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG, 
Lorp Cromer, Sir ALrrep Lyatt, THe Ducness or Porttanp, THe Ducuess or LEINSTER, 
Lavy Heten Vincent, Mr. Rupyarp Mrs. Patrick THe 
or Sauispury. The price of the volume is 428, net, and purchasers of the volume have the 
privilege of purchasing single copies of the portraits at Fs. Gd. each. 


The second, NATIONAL WORTHIES, ts a selection from the National 


Portrait Gallery, with Biographical Notes, crown 4to. 42s. net. This volume is bound in FULL 
LEATHER GILT after an exquisite example of the work of THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH BOOK- 
BINDER of the Yast century ROGER PAYNE, now im the Kincs’ Liprary oF THE Bririsi 
Museum. Only 475 copies of this unique book are for sale. As an example of English 
bookbinding of the last century alone this book should be seen. 


Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. supply their list and prospectuses of new and standard 
publications post Sree on application to them at 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed Propiaoet by Speer New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Frepsrick Duncan WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Serest, 
fue Pasish'of St. Pas! Paul, Covent Garden, in the of —Saturday, 2 December, 1899. 
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